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ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to the Mem- 
bers‘and Students that RICHARD PARTRIDGE, Esq , the 
Professor of Anatomy, will deliver his first LECLURE on Monday 
Evening next, the 14th instant, at 5 o'clock, and his succeeding 
tures on the two following Mondays, Wednesday, Dec. 7th, and 
the two following Mondays. 
JOUN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, Resident Sec. 


EPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall. 
LECTURES to be delivered in the Theatre during the Autumn 
and Winter Session, 1533-4. 

Professor SEMPER, ‘ On Architecture, Practical Construction, and 
Plastic Art generally’ (five Lectures). Friday Evenings, 11th, 
18th, 25th Nov., 2nd and 9th Dec., at 9 o'clock. 

0. HUDSON, Esq.,‘ On Surface lecoration’ (two Lectures). Fri- 
day Evenings, 16th and 28rd Dec., at 9 o’clock.— On the Varie- 
ties -f Lace (two Lectures). Wed:.csday Afternoons, ith and 
Mth Jan. at 3 o'clock. 

I. WORNUM, Esq., ‘On the History of Ornamental Art’ (a Course 
of twelve Lectures). Monday Kvcnings at 9 o’ciock, and re- 
pea'ed «n Tuesday Afternoons at 3 «’clock. The Course will 
begin 14th and 15th Nov ,and will be continued each successive 
Monday and Tuesday, at the same hours. 

JOHN MARSHALL, Esc., F.R.C.S.,&c.&c., ‘On the Human Form,’ 
(a Course of eight Lectures). Every Friday Evening, at 9 
o'clock, commencing 6th Jan. 1854. 

JOHN THOMPSON, Esq..‘ On Wood Engraving’ (three Lectures). 
On Wednesday Evenings, commencing 7th Dec. 

J.C. ROBINSON, Esq., F.S.A., ‘On the Museum of the Depart- 
ment.’- Wednesday Evening, 30th Nov., 9 o’clock, and repeated 
on Thursday Afternoon, !st Dec., at 3 o'clock. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
PATRON.—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

An ENTIRELY NEW HISTORICAL and MUSICAL LEC- 
TURE, illustrated with DISSOLVING SCENERY, entitled “ The 
Road, the River, and the Rail,” by J. E. CARPENTER, Esq. (the 
polar Author and Song Writer), as-isted by Miss blanche Younge, 
who will sing several new Songs and Ballads, written expressly 
for her by Mr. Carpenter, every evening, except Saturday, at Nine 
o'clock, in addition to the General Exhibition and Varied Lectures 
of the Institution. 

Open Mornings and Evenings. Admission, ls. Schools, and 
Children under Ten years of age, Half-price. 


OYAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and 
ART, Leicester Square. 
PHOTOGRAPHY.—The attention of the Public is respectfully 
invited w the PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of this Department, 
which, from the vast resources and elaborate apparatus of this 











A select stock of ROSS’S superior Portrait and Land-* 
¢ Lenses, Pure Chemicals, &c. 

CHEMISTRY.—Mr. HOLMES commenced a Class of PLAC- 
TICAL CHEMISTRY in the Laboratory on Sept. i, for Medical 
Students, Gentlemen Amatcurs, or Gentlemen wishing to inves- 
tigate any particular branch of CHEMICAL SCIENCE. A Select 
Class for Ladies, and a Juvenile Class in the morning. Also, on 
the same day, Mr. Holmes commenced his Course of AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY, embracing simple practical methods of 
analysing soils, manures, &c., and instructions in the application 
of Chemical Science to the general routine of Farming Operations. 
The privilege of free admission to the Institution is granted to all 
pupils on the evenings of their lectures. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Secretary; if by 
post, enclose two postage stamps 


O ADVERTISERS. —The ILLUSTRATED 
HAND-BOOK of the ROYAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE 
aud ART, which will be issued simultanm ously with the O, ening 
of the institution at Christmas, presents cne of the most favourable 
opportunities for advertising, as the circulation will be consider- 
abie and select, and the book itself attractive, and of a permanent 
character. Terms and particulars may be had at the Institution, 
Leicester Square, London. Early application is imperative. 
October 27, 1853. 








This day is published, 
CATALOGUE of a very CHOICE and 
VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, Ancient and Modern, 
in the Ppglish and Foreign Languages, and Books of Prints in 
very fine condition, also some beautifully Iluminat d Manuscripts 
upon Vellum, includi.g a mest splendid Vellum MS. of the Latin 
Bible, in 2 very large vols. folio, written circa 1380; also a richly 
Tiluminated Copy of Ferdosi'’s Shh Nameh, in Persian, with 
37 beautiful Paintings; principally bound by the best Binders, 
Derome, Kozerian, Kalthoeber, Walther, Lewis, Clarke, Bedford, 
Riviere, Aitken, &c.; selected from the Libraries of the Rev. Dr. 
Hawtrey, Provost of Eton, Very Rev. Dr. Buder, Dean of Peter- 
borough, formerly Head Master of Harrow; Right Hon. Warren 
Hastings, formerly Governor-General of India, Rev. R. J. Coates, 
Sopworth House, Gloucester-hire, col'ected by him during the last 
sixty years, » ith great taste and judgment, regardless of expense, 
S. Freeman, Esq., Fawley Court (built by Inigo Jones), Henley-on- 
Thames, John Miller, Esq., of Lincoln’s-Inn, and various other 
Libraries soid in London and the Country, with some private pur- 
chases. Now on Sale at the prices affixed, by 
Joseph Lilly, 19, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
This valuable Catalogue will be forwarded to any gentleman in- 
el sing 2 postage stamps to prepay it. It may also be seen attached 
to the “Gentleman’s Magazine ” for November. 
*,* Such a Catalogue of Rare, Valuable, and Choice Books, in 
fine condition, has not been published for some years. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 
CATALOGUE of valuable Second-Hand 


Books, in Theology, Political Economy, History, and Miscel- 
laneous and Classical Literature, all in excellent condition and 
warranted perfect. No. 6, for 1853, now ready, on receipt of one 
Stamp for postage. 


JIRACY.—MR. MACAULAY’S HISTORY 

OF ENGLAND.—We hereby give notice that JAMES 
CHARLES COX, ot St. Mary Street, Southampton, Bookseller, 
having beer. discovered selling copies of an American reprint ot 
the above work, legal proceedings were instituted against him, 
and the said JAMES CHARLES FOX thereupon admitted his 
liability, and requested us to stay such proceedings in consideration 
of his undertaking to cease the sale of such reprint, to pay all legal 
expenses incurred by us, and the sum of £10 for advertising this 
notice.—Any person selling a foreign or pirated edition of the 
above work, or of any of our Copyright works, is liable to penalties, 
which will be strictly enforced. LonoMan, Brown, and Co. 
Paternoster Row, London: November, 1853. 


EEDS LIBRARY. —Liprarian. — Wanted 


a Gentleman of literary attainments competent to undertake 
the duties of Librarian in the Leeds Library. The Institution 
consists of about 500 Proprietary Members, and an Assistant Libra- 
rian isemployed. The hours of attendance required will be from 
10 a.m. to 8 p.m. daily, with an interval of two hours. Salary, 
£120 a-year. Appli: ations, with certificates of qualifications, must 
be sent b. letter, post paid, not later than Ist December next, to 
Abraham Horsfa.1, Esq., Hon. Sec , 9, Park Kow, Lecds. 


A YOUNG LADY is desirous of obtaining a 

Situation as GOVERNESS in a Gentleman’s Family, she is 
competent to teach French (acquired in Paris), Italian, Music, and 
Drawing, wi'h the usual branches «f an English education. Not 
having bern out before, a Moderate Salary would be accepted 
‘Hhe Country not objected to. -Address to Mrs Skelton, Gover- 
nesses Institu'ion, 10, Caroline Street, Bedford Square. 














Now ready, gratis and post free, 


LIST of the principal New Works and New 
Fditions recently added to MUDIE’S Select Library. Also, 
a list of surplus copics of recent works withdr- wn from circulation, 
and offered to Librarians aud others at greatly reduced prices for 
cash. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford Street. 


log CLERGYMEN, MERCHANTS, AU- 
THORS, and the Public generally.—C. DAWSON, Printer, 

1484, Fenchurch Street,. City, begs to draw attention to his large 

assortment of Type for Sermons, Books, Pamphlets, and Jobbing 

of every description, and assures his Friends they may rely upon 

great neatness, punctuality, and mod: rate charges. 

*,* C. D. would be glad to treat for the printing of a Magazine 

or Periodical. 


\ R. HENRY NICHOLLSS DECLAMA- 
TIONS OF SHAKSPEAKE.—On Friday Evening next, 
Nov. 18th, MACBETH, at the Music Hall, Store Street, Bedford 
Square. Admission is.; Reserved Seats, 28; Private Boxes, 10s. 
pa-*s<, CO at 8 C ions, 16, Howard Sirect, 
Strand. 


\O THE MUSICAL WORLD. — MUSIC 
BOUND for TWO-AND-SIXPENCE and THREE-AND- 
SIXPENCE per Volume. 
Specimens to be seen at 85, St. Martin’s Lane, Trafalgar Square. 

















Now ready, Part III., Grat's on application, or free per post 
. for 2 Stamps. 
JALLLIERE'S CATALOGUE of FOREIGN 
SCIENTIFIC BOOKS—Medicine. Natural History, Che- 
mistr}, Manufacture, and Mathematics. 
London: H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent Street, and 
290, Broadway, New York. 


Otis. TSE NEW VOLUME OF MR. 
ps BURKE'S VISITATION of the SEATS and ARMS of 
GREAT BRITAIN and LKELAND, illustrated with Views and 
Heraldic Engravings, price One Guivea, bound, will be ready on 
the 15th inst. As only a limited number is printed, orders should 
be given at once to the Booksellers. 
Hurst and Blackett, Publishers, Successors 10 Henry Colburn, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 











MR. MAURICE AND KING’S COLLEGE. 
This day, price One Shilling, 
HE WORD “ETERNAL,” AND THE 
PUNISHMENT of the WICKED. A Letter to the Rey. Ir. 
Jelf, Canon of Christ’s Church and Principal of King’s College. By 
F. D. MAURICE, Chaplain of Lincoln's Irn. 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. London: George Bell, 186, 
Fleet Street. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 





Just published, (160 pp.) price One Shilling, 


HRISTIANITY IN CHINA: The HIS- 
TORY of CHRISTIAN MISSIONS, and cf the PRESENT 
INSURRECTION. 
“¢ Christianity in China,’ contains all the information that can 
possibly be wanted by those who take (as who does not?) an inte- 
rest in the great Christian movement. It is in all respects as good 
as any, and is cheaper than most books on the same subject..— 

Standard, November 2. 
London: Wm. S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner. 





THROWER’S ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 
Just published, Eighth Thousand, 12mo, 2s. cloth, 
UESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC, for the Use 
of the Free Grammar School of King Edward the Sixth, Bir- 
mingham. By WILLIAM THROWER, Arithmetical Master in 
the English Department of the School. 


Also, by the same Author, 


ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS contained 


in the above Volume. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 





+. aster, £97, New Oxford Street, London. 


On Friday, the 18th inst., will be published, in feap. 8vo, 


poms By MarrHew Arnotp, Author of 
. “* Poems by A.” A New Edition, greatly altered. With a 
Preface. 


*,* More than one-third of the contents of this volume will con- 
sist of Poems now first published. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In the press, in post 8vo, 


HALYBAEUS’S HISTORICAL SURVEY 
of MODERN 8PECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY, from KANT 
to HEGEL. Translated from the German by ALFRED TULK. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





This day, Fourth Edition, royal Svo, price One Florin, 


NCOME-TAX TABLES, 1853—60; with 
variety of Statistical Information. By CHARLES M. WIL- 

LICH, Actuary University Life Office; and Author of “ Popular 

Tables.” 

Longman and Co., and all Booksellers. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF 
SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


On Tuesday, the 22nd inst. will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
ice 21s. 


pri 

Hf here HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from B.c. 
55 to a.pv. 1572. By the Right Hon. Sir JAMES MACKIN- 

TOSH. Being that portion of the “ History of England ” published 

in Dr. Lardner’s “‘ Cabinet Cyclopedia” which was contributed by 

Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH A New Edition, revised by the Au- 

thor’s Son, R. J. MACKINTOSH, Esq. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


AYDON’S LIFE, by Tom Taytor, Esq.— 
se The Second Edition will be published at the end of Next 
Week. 





London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘VANITY FAIR.’ 
Nov. 1, was published, price 1s., No. 2 of 
HE NEWCOMES. By W. M. Tuacxkeray. 
With Illustrations by Richard Doyle. 
Bradbury and Evans, !1, Bouverie Street. 





This day is published, price 5s. 6d. in cloth, 
THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF 


} FLOUSEHOLD WORDS: a Weekly Journal, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


*." Volumes I. to VII., price ¢s, 6d, each, in cloth boards, may 
be had by order of any Bookseller or Newsvender. Office, 16, 
Wellington Street North. 





CRABB’S DICTIONARY. 

The Fifth Edition corrected, enlarged, and brought down to the 
present time, by the #ev. HENRY DAVIS, M.A., Illustrated 
with 70° engravings. Crown *vo, cloth, pr ce 9s. 

DICTIONARY OF GENERAL KNOW- 
LEDGE, comprising an Explanation of Words and Things 
connected with Literature and Science, &c., by GkORGE CRABB, 

A 


‘London : Wiliam Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





EFINITIONS in POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
by the late Rev. T. R. MALTHUS. A New Edition, with 
a Preface, Notes, and Supplementary Remarks, by John Cazenove. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Court. 





Just published, demy 8vo, price Sixpence, 


A RULING POWER FOR THE CROWNS 
4 AND THE CRESCENT: A Pass to the Camp of a Universal 
Empire. 

London: Houlston and Stoneman. Edinburgh: Thomas Grant. 





Just published, Fourth Thousand, price Is.; by post, Is. 6d. 
HE RESULTS of the CENSUS of GREAT 
BRITAIN in 1851; with a Description of the Machinery and 
Processes employed to obtain the Returns. Also an Appendix of 
Tables of Reference. By EDWARD CHESHIRE, Fellow of the 
Statistical Society, and one of the Secretaries of the Statistical 
Section of the British Association. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, 445, West Strand. 
*,* May be had through any Bookseller. 





NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 





Just ready, price 2s. 6d. 


[ue BOTANIST’S WORD-BOOK. Being 
an Etymological and Explanatory Vocabulary of the Terms 

used in Botany. By GEORGE MACDONALD, Esq., and Pro- 

fessor ALLAN. : 





London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Birmingh 


: J. H. Beilby. 





London: L. Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street. 
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Just published, 

A PMaNace DE GOTHA, 1854. 24mo. 
With Portraits. Cloth. 

GOTHAISCHER GENEALOGISCHER 
HOF-KALENDER, 1854. 24mo. With Portraits. Cloth. 
TASCHENBUCH DER GRAFLICHEN 
HAUSER, 1854. 24mo. Cloth. 

TASCHENBUCH DER FRETHERR- 
LICHEN HAUSER, 1854. 24mo. Cloth. 

Dulau and Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 





NEW WORK BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, 

Just published, in crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 

HE LAST FRUIT OFF AN OLD TREE. 
By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

Also, by the same Author, 
IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS of 
GREEKS and ROMANS. Arranged Chronoiogically. Crown 8vo, 
price Lvs. 6d. cloth. 

THE WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE 
LANDOR. In Two Volumes, medium 8vo, price 32s. cloth. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





PROFESSOR SCHOLEFIELD’ . — OF PORSON’S 
EURIPI 
In 8vo, price 10s. 6d., the Third Edition, revised, of 


URIPIDIS TRAGCDIZE Priores Quatuor, 
ad Fidem Manuscriptorum Emendate et brevibus Notis 
Emendationum potissimum Rationes reddentibus instructe. Edidit 
RICARDUS PURSON, A.M., Gree. Lit. apud C:ntab. olim Pro- 
fessor Regius. Recensuit suasque Notulas subjecit JACOBUS 
SCHOLEFIELD, A.M., Grec. Lit. apud Cantab., Professor Regius 
et Coll. SS Trin. olim Socius. 

London: Rivingtons; Longman and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; E. Williams; 8. Wa ker; and D. Nutt. 
Cambridge : J. Deighton ; and Macmillan and Co. 





In 12mo, price 4s. 


HANDBOOK OF HEBREW ANTIQUI- 
TIES. For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. By the 
Rev H. BROWNE, M.A., Canon of Chichester. (torming one of 
the Series of Handbooks edited the late Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A.) 
This Work describes the manners and customs of the ancient 
Hebrews whith were common to them with other nations, and the 
rites and ordinances which distinguished them as the chosen 
people Israel. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place; 

Of whom m»y be haa, edited by the late Rev. T. K. Arnold, 


1, HANDBOOK OF GRECIAN MYTHO- 
LOGY. With Engravings. 5s. 


2. THE ATHENIAN STAGE; a Handbook 


for the Classical Student. 4s. 





ARNOLD’S SECOND HEBREW BOOK. 
In 12mo, price 9s. 
NHE SECOND HEBREW BOOK, Contain- 
ing the BOOK of GENESIS, with Syntax, Vocabulary, and 
Grammatical Commentary. By the late Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, 
M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Tri: ity College, 
Cambridge: and the Rey. H. BROWNE, M.A., Canon of Chi- 
chester. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place ; 

Of whom may be had, 


THE FIRST HEBREW BOOK. On the 


Plan of “ Henry’s First Latin Bo k.” 7s. 6d. 


HE VOICE AND THE PIANOFORTE.— 
HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCLIONS FOR SINGING. 
second Edition. Large music folio, 55 pages, price 5s. 

OPINIONS OF THE PREsS. 

“We have,in the ample pages before us, a complete course of 
vocal instruction; everything, in short, that has hitherto been 
usually found in a guinea volume.”—John Bull, May 7, 1853. 

“The name of Hamilton, the very first of writers in his own 
line, would be quite sufficient to warrant the teacher in introduc- 
ing his works to his pupil.” —Birmingham Mercury, Oct. 22, 1853. 

* An mimitable work, simple in its details as it is comprehensive 
in its plan.”—Observer, Oct. 16, 1853. 


HAMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 47th Edition. Folio, 48 pages, price 4s. 
“What Mrs. Barbauld, in her day, did for the infant reader, Mr. 
Hamilton, in his, has cone for the musical begianer.”—Musical 
World, No. 68. 

“*Mr. Ham: Iton has done for musical students, what Mr. Pinnock 
has achieved for general education.” —Bent's Literary Advertiser. 
“Ts one of the best elementary works we have ever seen.”— 
Eliza Cook's Journal, Nov. 26, 1851. 

“A work in universal demand as “4 first book for pianoforte 
practice.” —Educational Times, Nov. 185 

“A complete grammar for the saiieiis student.” —Morning 
Advertiser. 

London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, 
Publishers to the Queen. 








Now ready, No. V., price 2s. 6d., pnblished Querterly, 
ETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, consisting of 


Critic'sms upon, Analyses of, and Extracts from Curious, 
Useful, and Valuable old Books. 


ConTENTS: 
> 1. Sir William Davensnt as Poet Laureate and aamatist. 

2. ** Regicide’’ Couke’s Poor Man's Case. 
. Old English Letter Wri ing 
4. The Old Practice of Gardening. 

lsh Politi al Songs and satires. 

iw Ss PAPERS. iravellers in tbe Holy Land. 
Athenian Letters. 
Se, tne Trouvere. 
tc aria, Pepys’ Directions for the Disposition of his 
agment of Burlesque, and a Legendary Poem of the 
ae story laid at Falmouth, in Cornwall. All 


30 ready, Vol. 1., pp. 428, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
: John Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 





SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S NEW HISTORY. 





Next week will be published, price 15s, 
VOLUME THE SECOND OF 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE 


FROM THE 
Fall of Rapoleon to the Accession of Ronis Hapoleon, 
By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Barr. 


AUTHOR OF “THE HISTORY OF EUROPE FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION IN 1789 To THE 
BATTLE OF WATERLOO.” 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 








DR. CUMMING ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Now complete, in cloth, 5s., with Frontispiece, 
SABBATH EVENING READINGS ON ST. MATTHEW. 
By tue Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 


rilag engeioetee: APO CALYPTIC SKETCHE 
THE BOOK OF REVELATION. | New Enitions, Revised and Corrected by the era with 


COMPLETE. Srconp Enpition. 7s, 6d. Index, &e. Sixteenth Thousand, 
Three Volumes Foolscap, cloth gilt, 9s. each. 
ST. MARK, 


Now Publishing in Numbers. 





PROPHETIC STUDIES; 
@r, Lectures on Daniel the Yrophet. 
Recently published, Ninth Thousand. Fcap, cloth gilt, 9s, 
THE CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD. 
Netw Epition. Feap. cloth, gilt, 9s, T H E F I N G I R 0 F G0 D. 


Sxconp Epition. Fcap. cloth, 2s, 6d. 
THE TENT AND THE ALTAR; 
@r, Sketches of 4atriarchal Times. CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. 


A Compayton Votume, [In preparation, 








A Companion Votume. [In preparation, 


FORESHAI ADOWS; IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? 


Niytx Epition. Fcap. cloth, 3s, 





Lectures on Our Lord’s 5 fBtiracles and Parables. 
New Epirtron, with Illustrations, OUR FATHER. 


In Two Volumes Foolscap, cloth, 9s, each, Fourth Epition. With gilt edges, 3s, 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE AND CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, November 12. 
HE FOLLOWING LIST OF WORKS, RECENTLY ADDED TO THIS 


LIBRARY, will serve to indicate its character :— 


BremeEr’s IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA, THE Twin SistERs—Hypatta. My Novert, by Sir E, B, Lytton. 350 
250 copies. Napoteon at St. HELENA. 250 copies. copies, 

Layarp’s Srconp Visit TO NINEVEH. AVILLION, AND OTHER TALES. 200 Hooprr’s TENTS oF THE TusKI. 100 
600 copies. copies. copies. 

THe Russian SHORES OF THE Brack | Srxiiman’s Visit To Evrope. | Larpent’s Private Jovurnar, 150 
Sea. 150 copies. | De Sautcy’s Brpir Lanps. | copies. 

Hamitton’s Lire or R. WitttaMs. | Lire or B. R. Haypon. 250 copies. | LrGenps or THE Maponna. 

Ruskiy’s Fatt or VENIcE. 150 copies. | Mr1atv’s Bases or BELIEF. | My Home ry Tasmanta. 250 copies. 

Memorrs oF THomas Moorr. 250, SvuTHERLAND’s Barrin’s Bay. | Provocations or Mapame Pa iss’. 
copies. ViveErre, by Currer Bell, 250 copies. | 150 copies. 

Ga.ton’s TRAVELS IN SouTH AFRICA. MarGaret—RvutH—CranForD. ; Tue Court, &c. oF GEORGE THE THIRD. 


Bunsury’s Lire tn SWEDEN. Mavrice’s THEOLOGICAL Essays. 

Lorenzo BENONI—AILIEFORD. ERskINz’s CRUISE IN THE PACIFIC, 

Dr Quincry’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY, Tue Heir or REDCLYFFE, 

THE Story or Mont Branc. LIFE IN THE CLEARINGS, 

Nresvnr’s ANCIENT ETHNOGRAPHY. THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. 

THackERAY’S En@uish Humovrists., THe Danvupian Princrpanities, 
300 copies. Tue Last Fruit orr an OLD TREE. 


Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
First-Class Country Subscription, TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the number of Volumes required, 


Liguts AnD SHapows oF Artist Lirs, 
Tae VoyAGE or THE HERALD. | 
Water Evetyn—tHE Hermit. 
Naprer’s INDIAN MISGOVERNMENT, 
Curi0sItTIEs OF Lonpon LIFE. 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE—CYRILLA, 
Lyncu’s Essay on LITERATURE. 





| 


Literary Institutions, Book Societies, and Town Libraries, supplied on 
Moderate Terms. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on _— 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS. 





iL 
Now ready at all the Libraries, with Illustrations, 
in 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, 
THE HOMES OF THE NEW 
WORLD. 
Impressions oF America. By FREDRIKA BREMER, 


Translated by Mary Howitrr. 


“Really the Swedish lady, on the whole, writes so pleasantly, 
so good-naturedly, so lovin ly and ingenuously, that we cinnot 
indivate one tithe of the good things, of the rough sketches, nume- 
rous points, pleasing anecdotes, pretty stories, and personal expe- 
riences, of the author’ss, that abound in ‘hese volumes.”'— Critic. 

“4 voluminous and-valuabie work, forming the best filled pic- 
ture of the lights and shades, the absurdities and the amenities of 
America’ Jife "—Morning Advertiser. 

“Here we have sound, clear views on the public and private I'fe 
in America, mixed with expressions of comprehensive human 
kindnes«, and close family affection.”—Standard. 

“Such a d-lineation of America and Americans as was never 
before written.’’—Bell’s Messenger. 


It. 
THE PROVOCATIONS OF 
MADAME PALISSY. 


By the Author of ‘ Mary Powell.’ With coloured Frontispiece 
by Warren. Price 7s. 6d. Post 8vo, cloth. 


III. 

RAILWAY READING. 
LEGENDS OF OLD LONDON. 
By J. Y. AKERMAN, Esq., F.S.A. In post 8vo. 

350 pages, price 2s. 6d. 


Iv. 
THE EARTH 
AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


By MARGARET E. DARTON. In crown 8vo, With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Price 5s. cloth, lettered. 


v 


BASES OF BELIEF. 


An Examination of Christianity, as a Divine Revelation, by 
the Light of Recognised Facts and Principles. In four 
Parts. By EDWARD MIALL, M.P. New Edition, 8vo, 
10s. 6d, 

VI. 


HIPPOLYTUS AND 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
At the commencement of the Third Century. By W. ELFE 
TAYLER, Author of “Popery, its Character and Crimes.” 
Feap. cloth, 3s, 6d. 
vil. 
IN PREPARATION. 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 


By W. H. BARTLETT. With Thirty Mlustrations on 

Steel, and numerous Woodcuts, handsomely bound and 

gilt. [In November. 
VIII. 


ROME REGAL & REPUBLICAN. 


A History for Families. By J. M. STRICKLAND, 
Edited by AGNES STRICKLAND. [ Shortly. 


Ix. 


CHERRY AND VIOLET. 


A Tale of the Great Plague. Uniform with “ Mary Powell.” 
[At Christmas, 


x. ’ 
EVENINGS IN MY TENT. 


By the Rev. N. DAVIS. In 8vo, with Illustrations. 
(Aé Christmas. 


xt. 
PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH 
SERINES. 


By Mrs. S.C. HALL. With Notes and Ilustrations, by 
F. W. Farruort, F.S.A. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, handsomely 
bound and gilt, price 16s. each. . 
[A Cheaper Edition in preparation, 
“ Deseriptions of such Shrines come home with deep interest to 
all hearts—s!] English hearts—particularly wheo they are done 
with the earnestness which distinguishes Mrs. Mall's writings. 
That lady's earnestness and enthusiasm are of the rigut sort—felt 
for freedom of thought and action, for taste, and for genius, wing 
ing its flight in a noble direction. They are displayed, oftentimes 
most naturally throughout the attractive pages of this volume."— 
Observer. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Cc., 36, Paternoster Row, 





ALBEMARLE Street, November, 1853, 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





I. 


TREASURES OF ART IN GREAT 


BRiTAIN. Being an Account of the chief Collections of Paintings, 
Sculptures, MSS., &c. By Dr. WAAGEN. 3 vols. 8vo. 


It 
SILURIA;; or, a View of the Silurian and 
other Primeval Rocks, and their Imbedded Remains. By Sir 
RODERICK MURCHISON. Plates. Svo. 


IIt. 

HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Being a concise and Popular Account of the different Styles pre- 
vailing in all Ages and Countries of the World. By JAMES FER- 
GUSSON, Esq. With 1000 Woodcuts. &vo. 


IV. 
NOTES OF AN ORIENTAL NATU- 
RALIST in BENGAL, the SIKHIM and NEPAL HIMALAYAS, 
&e. By Dr. J.D. HOOKER. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


v. 
HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIAN- 
ITY; including that of the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. 
By Dean MILMAN. 3 vols. 8vo. 


VIL 
LIFE IN ABYSSINIA; during a Three 
Years’ Residence in that Country. By MANSFIELD PARKYNS. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. syo. 


Vir. 

THE SPEECHES IN PARLIAMENT 

of the late DUKE of WELLINGTON. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Vill. 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. By Sir J.G. WILKINSON. With 500 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. Post Svo. 

Ix. ; 

A MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, to the Pontificate of Gregory the 
Great. By Rev. J.C. ROBERTSON, M.A. $yo. 


x. 
WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
A New Edition, now first printed from the last editions which 
passed under the Author’s own eye. Edited by FETER CUN- 
NINGHAM. 4 vols. 8vo. : 


xr. 
THE EARLY HISTORY of YUCATAN, 
from its discovery to the close of the 17th century. By C. ST. 
JOHN FANCOURT. With Map. 8vo. 


XII. 


ESSAYS ON AGRICULTURE. By the 


late THOMAS GISBORNE,M.P. Post Svo. 


XIII, 


THE DUTCH, FLEMISH, FRENCH, 
AND SPANISH SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. From the German 
of Kugler. Illustrated Edition. 2 vols. Post svo. (Uniform 
with Kugler’s Italian Schools.) 

xiv. 

THE CONSTITUTION of the UNITED 
STATES COMPARED WITH OUR OWN. By H. 8. TRE 
MENHEERE, Esq. Post 8yo. 


Xv. 
A LIFE of HORACE. By Dean MIL- 


MAN. Illustrated with Views of Localities, and Coloured Bor- 
ders, 8vo. 


xVI. 
SUNLIGHT THROUGH THE MIST; 
or, Practical Lessons drawn from the Lives of Good Men. ASunday 
Book for Children. By a LADY. I6mo. 


SVE. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. 
By Dr. Wm. SMITH. With Woodcuts. Post Svo. 


XVIII. 


HANDBOOK of FAMILIAR QUOTA- 
TIONS, chiefly from English Authors. A New Edition, with an 
Index. Feap. 8vo. 

XIX. 

SCENES AND OCCUPATIONS OF 
COUNTRY LIFE. By EDWARD JESSE. A New Edition. 
Voodculs. Feap. 8vo. 


xx. 
BEAUTIES OF BYRON—Prose and 
Verse. Setected by ACLERGYMAN. Fcap. 8vo. 
=XI. 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN. Selected 


from the History of Ergland. Lifteenth and Cheaper Edition. 
Woodcuts. 16mo. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORKS 
PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION 


BY 


CHAPMAN AND HALL. 


Dante—The Divine Comedy, the In- 
FERNO, PURGATORY, AND PARADISE. A litera 
Verse Translation. By FREDERICK POLLOCK, Esq 
With Fifty Illustrations by GEORGE SCHARF, Jun. 

[One Vol., Post Octavo. In December. 





Life of Robert Southey, LL.D., Poet 
Laureate, &. By CHARLES T. BROWNE. 
[Foolscap. On 21st November. 


The Poetical Works of Robert Mont- 
GOMERY, M.A. Collected and Revised by Himself. 
{One thick Medium Oetavo Vol. 26¢h November 





The Slave Son. By Mrs. William Noy 
WILKINS. 





[Post Octavo, In November, 





Charles Stanley. By the Author of 
“NINFA.” 
[Three Vols., Post Octavo. In December, 


The Poetical and Dramatic Works of 
Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart., M.P.—Vol. 
IV., containing DRAMAS. 

[Early in December. 


Some Memorials of John Hampden. 
His History and his Times. By LORD NUGENT. A 
New Edition, with a Prefatory Memoir of the Writer. 

[Post Octavo. With Portrait, In December. 


The Gold Rocks of Great Britain and 
IRELAND, and a general Outline of the Gold Regions of 
the whole World. With a Treatise on the Geology of 
Gold. By JOHN CALVERT, of Australia, Mineral 
Surveyor, 

{1 Vol. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d, In a few days. 





The Wetherbys—Father and Son; or 
Sundry Chapters of Indian Experience. By JOHN 
LANG. Reprinted from “ Fraser’s Magazine,” 

{Foolscap. In a few days, 


Sir Philip Sidney and the Arcadia. 
By the late HENRY SOUTHERN, Esq., C.B. 
[Foolscap. In afew days, 


PAMPHLETS. 
The Partition of Turkey. An Indis- 


ensable Feature of the Present Political Crisis; or, a 
Rories of Ideas, the Result of Experience gained by One 
who has been long Resident in the East. By VERITAS, 
With a Map. 

[Demy Octavo. 1s. In afew days. 





Science in its Relations to Labour. 
Being a Speech delivered at the Anniversary of the 
People’s College, Sheffield, on 25th October, 1353. By 
LYON. PLAYFAIR, C.B., F.R.S. 

‘ [Post Octavo, 





On the Necessity of Principles in 
TEACHING DESIGN. Being an Addess by R, RED- 
GRAVE, R.A. at the Opening of the Session of the 
Department of Art, 1853. 

[Post Octave. 





193, PrccaDILuy. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





[Nov. 12 





MR. REEVE’S 


BOTANICAL WORKS. 


1, 
CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE 


ape rem in 1786); continued by Sir W. J. Hooker, F.R.S. 
n Monthly Numbers. 6 Plates. 3s, 6d. coloured. 


9 

HOOKER’S JOURNAL of BOTANY 
and KEW GARDENS MISCELLANY. Edited by Sir W. J. 
Hooxer. In Monthly Numbers, with a Plate, Price Two 
Shillings, 


3, 

FLORA of NEW ZEALAND. By Dr. 
J. D. Hooxser, F.R.S, Part IlI. 20 Plates, Price 31s. 6d. 
coloured ; 21s, plain. 

[Part IV, just ready, 


4, 
FLORA OF WESTERN ESKIMAUX.- 
LAND, and the adjacent Islands. By BertHoLp SEEMANN, 
Part I. With 10 Plates. Price 10s. 6d. coloured, 


THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir W. J. 


Hooker. With Lilustrations of the natural size, by W. Fitch. 
Elephant folio, 21s, coloured. 


6. 
The RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM- 
HIMALAYA. Thirty coloured Drawings, with descriptions. 
By Dr. J. D. Hooker, F.R.S, Folio. £3 Ls. 


a. 
A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOUS 
PLANTS. By Sir Wittiram J. Hooker. Containing 100 
coloured Plates, Royal 4to, Five Guineas, 


8. 

PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, 
History of the British Sea-Weeds. By Professor W. H. 
Harvey. In3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, arranged in the order 
of publication, £7 12s. 6d.; in 4 vols, royal 8vo, cloth, ar- 
ranged systematically, £7 17s. 6d, 


9. 
FLORA ANTARCTICA, By Dr. J.D. 
Hooker. 200 Plates, Royal 4to, £10 15s, coloured; 
£7 10s, plain. 


10. 
THE CRYPTOGAMIC BOTANY OF 
THE ANTARCTIC VOYAGE, By Dr. Joszrn D. Hooker. 
74 Plates. Royal 4to, £4 4s. coloured; £2 17s. plain. 


11. 
THE TOURIST’S FLORA. By Josrrn 


Woops. 8vo. 18s. 


12, 
THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. D, Bapuam. Coloured Plates. 
Super-royal 8vo, 21s. 


13. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH 
MYCOLOGY. By Mrs. Hussry. Second Series, In 
Monthly Numbers. Royal 4to. Each containing Three 
Plates. 5s. coloured. 

14, 

POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. 
A Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters 
of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin, used for Food, 
Clothing, Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, 
&c. By T. C. Arcuer, Esq., Collector of Economic Botany 
in the Crystal Palace. Illustrated with Twenty Coloured 
Plates of the Substances and Plants in Fruit. Royal 16mo, 
cloth, 10s, 6d. 


15. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
FERNS, comprising all the Species. By THomas Moors, 
F.L.S. 20 Coloured Plates. Royal 16mo. 10s. 6d. 


16. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
SEA-WEEDS. By the Rev. Davip LanpsporovaH. Second 
Edition. 20 Coloured Plates. Royal l6mo. 10s, 6d, 


17. 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By 
Aenes Catitow. Second Edition. With 20 Coloured Plates 
of Figures. Royal 16mo, 10s. 6d. 


18. , 
VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS; 


or, History of Forest Trees, Lichens, and Mosses. By Mary 
Roperts. 20 Coloured Plates. Royal 16mo. 10s, 6d. 


9. 


19. 
THE CULTURE OF THE VINE. 


By Jonny Sanpers. With Plates. 8vo, 5s, 





Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





——— 


ILLUSTRATED PRESENT BOOKS. 





Just published, 


GRAY’S ELEGY WRITTEN IN A. 
COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. | 


Illustrated on every page with Engravings on Wood from 
Drawings by 


Just published, price 10s, 6d. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUM. 
Part V. 
Containing Four Pictures : 
| PORTSKEWIT. By RoGer Fenton, 

THE FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER. By Josern Crnpaty, 
| SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. By Russe.t SepGrretp, 
Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in blue cloth, or in enamelled | BANKS OF THE COQUET. By Puixip Devamorre, 

boards, price 7s. 6d. | Parts I, I. III. and IV. are now reprinted. 


Birket Foster, GEorGE Tuomas, and a Lapy. 


| 
| 


*,* A few copies will be bound in extra morocco by 


Mr. Hayday. Just published, price 16s, 


| 

| PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIES. 

Just ready, Parr IL 
| 
| 
} 


THE WANDERINGS of PERSILES By GEORGE SHAW, Esq. of Queen’s College, Birmingham. 


and SIGISMUNDA: THE FOREST AT NOON. TANGLED BOUGHS, 
“BALD WITH DRY ANTIQUITY.” SOLITUDE. 
A NORTHERN STORY. 


Part I. is now reprinted. Part III, is i ion, 
By MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAA VEDRA. alti we ih eaten 


Translated from the Spanish by a Lapy, Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s, 6d., Tua 


Illustrated with a Portrait of CervantEs, Feap. 8vo, old , PRACTICE OF PHOTOGRAPHY: 


style, price 10s. 6d. j 
. . A MANUAL FOR STUDENTS AND AMATEURS, 
“This romance was the last work of Cervantes, the dedi- : 
cation to the Count de Lemos was written the day after he | By PHILIP H. DELAMOTTE, F\S.A. 
pe pees weahee unction—he died four days after.”— | Tyustrated with a Picture taken by the Collodion Process, 
ne ae | *,* This Manual contains much practical information, 


Now ready, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Twenty Views of the most important Buildings taken by | 
| 
| 


Now ready, dies Ls, 
| PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES. 
| By HUGH OWEN, Esq. of Bristol. 


IVY BRIDGE, DEVON. A RIVER BANK. 
THE HARVEST FIELD. WOODS IN SPRING, 
Part II. is just ready. 


James RoBErTSON, Esq. 
Imperial folio, half bound morocco, price £6 16s, 6d. 


JOSEPH CUNDALL, 168, NEW BOND STREET, Soup atso By SAMPSON LOW & SON, 47, LUDGATE HILL. 








Handsomely bound in cloth, price £1 1s. 


THE POULTRY BOOK: 
COMPRISING THE 
CHARACTERISTICS, MANAGEMENT, BREEDING, AND MEDICAL 
TREATMENT OF POULTRY. 
Being the Results of Personal Observation anv ¥ractice of the best Breevers, 
Ivciupixg Caprary W. W. HORNBY, R.N., EDWARD BOND, Esq, THOMAS STURGEON, Esq., anv CHARLES 
PUNCHARD, Ese. 


By tue Rev. W. W. WINGFIELD, 
HONORARY SECRETARY OF THE CORNWALL POULTRY SOCIETY, 
AND 
G. W. JOHNSON, Esq. 


HONORARY SECRETARY OF THE WINCHESTER SOCIETY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF POULTRY, 


WITH 22 PICTURES OF THE MOST CELEBRATED PRIZE BIRDS, BY HARRISON WEIR. 





LONDON: W. S. ORR AND CO., AMEN CORNER. 





Will be ready in November, 
TURNER AND GIRTIN’S PICTURESQUE VIEWS, 
SIXTY YEARS SINCE. 
Epirep sy THOMAS MILLER, Esq., Author of ‘Rural Sketches,’ &c. 
With Thirty Engrabings of the Olden Cime, 


FROM DRAWINGS BY J. M. W. TURNER AND T. GIRTIN; PORTRAITS, &c. 


Handsomely bound, price One Guinea. 





HOGARTH, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 
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MR. DEIGHTON’S 


NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED AND PREPARING. 


TEN SERMONS 


PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE; 
Including the HutsEan Lecrvrzs for 1853. 


By tHE Rev. MORGAN COWIE, M.A. 
Late Fellow of St. Johu’s College, and Hulsean L:cturer. 
(Preparing. 





SHORT SERMONS 


AT THE CELEBRATION OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 
By tas Rev. HARVEY GOODWIN, M.A. 


Late Fellow of Gonvil'e and Caius College, and Minister of St. 
Edward’s, Cambridge. 


12mo. 4s. 


SERMONS 


PREACHED AT THE CHAPEL ROYAL, WHITEHALL. 


By THE Rev. J. WOOLLEY, B.D. 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, and Cambridge Preacher 
at Whitehall. (Preparing. 


DEMOSTHENES DE FALSA 
LEGATIONE. 


By R. SHILLETO, M.A. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Classical Lecturer at King’s 
College. 


Second Edition, carefully revised, price 8s. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS. 


By W. H. BESANT, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Preparing. 


PROLUSIONES 


GRACA ET LATINA. 
Select Passages, chiefly from English Authors, translated into 
Greek and Latin Prose and Verse. 
(The Original Passages and the Translations in separate Parts.) 
Epitep sy JOHN ROBERTS, M.A. 
Fellow of Magdalene College, and Classical Lecturer at Queen's 
College and Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
(Preparing. 

















SKETCH OF THE 


RISE AND PROGRESS OF ROMAN 
LITERATURE: 


CHIEFLY FROM THE WORKS OF BAHR & BERNHARDI. 


By WILLIAM HAIG BROWN, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
(Preparing. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. 


CHIEFLY FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Part II. Dynamics. 


By tHE Rev. HARVEY GOODWIN, M.A. 
Late Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Caius College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth, 








AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


ON PLANE COORDINATE 
GEOMETRY, 


Witi irs APPLICATION TO CURVES OF THE SECOND ORDER. 


By tHe Rev. W. SCOTT, M.A. 
Mathematical Lecturer, Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d, cloth. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 


QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 


INCLUDING THE USE OF THE BLOW-PIPE. 


By G. D. LIVEING, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Preparing. 





J. DeicHton, Cambridge, Agent to the University. 





MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS 


TO BE 


PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 





I. 


THE PRIVATE CORRESPOND- 
ENCE of the RAJAH SIR JAMES BROOKE, K.C.B. 
Edited by J. C. TEMPLER, Esq. 3 vols, post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 

It 


ANATOLIA: The Last Home of the 
Faithful. By the Author of “The Frontier Lands.” 


Contents: Steaming on the Euxine—The Bithynian 
and Paphlagonian Coasts—The Coasts of Pontus—The 
Djanik—The Armenians—The Primitive Church of 
Armenia—The Armenian Reformation—The Vale of the 
Irio—Ancient Sites of Pontus and Galatia—The Chiefs 
of the Vallies—Central Cappadocia—Mussulman Theo- 
logy—Cilicia Prefectura—Nomadic Tribes—An Arme- 
nian Ménage—The Tyanitis—The Garsauritis—Slow 
Travelling—Fast Travelling—Phrygia and Bithynia— 
The Ottoman Dynasty—The Propontis and the Helles- 
pont, &e. &e, 

2 vols. post 8vo. 


IIt, 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF 


THE PRINCESS PALATINE, (Princess of Bohemia;) . 


together with her Correspondence with the Great Men 
of her day. Including a Memoir of the Court of Eng- 
land under the Princess of Orange. By the Baroness 
BLAZE DE BURY, author of “Germania, its Courts 
and Camps,” &c, &c, In post 8vo, 


Iv. 


MAUD: A City Autobiography. 


2 vols. post 8vo. Seven Shillings. 


SCANDINAVIAN ADVENTURES 


during a Residence of Upwards of Twenty Years. With 
some Account of the Northern Fauna. By L, LLOYD, 
Author of “Field Sports of the North.” In 2 vols. 
royal 8vo, embellished with upwards of 100 Pictorial 
Illustrations, representing Sporting Adventures and 
Subjects of Natural History, and Devices for Entrapping 
Wild Animals, 
VI. 

JOHN;; or, A Cousin in the Hand is 
worth Two Counts in the Bush. By EMILIE CARLEN. 
2 vols, post 8vo. Seven Shillings. 


VII. 


A HISTORY OF CHINA TO THE 


Present Time. Including an Account of the Religious 
Insurrection now going on in that Empire. Forming a 
Volume of the Parlour Bookcase. Price ds, 


Vil, 


MAYFAIR TO MARATHON. 


Forming a Volume of The Parlour Bookcase. Price ds, 


mx, 


NED MYERS. By James FENIMORE 


COOPER, Author of “ The Pilot.” Forming a Volume 
of Bentley’s Railway Library, Price 1s, 


x 


THE TWO BROTHERS. Forming 


a Volume of Bentley’s Railway Library. Price 1s, 


RicHARD BENTLEY, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Highley’s Scientiic Library, 


LONDON: 32, FLEET-STREET, 





LL MODERN WORKS on NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY, NATURAL HISTORY, MEDICAL 

and APPLIED SCIENCE, will be found on the shelves of 

this Establishment, and are supplied on the most advan- 
tageous terms, 





Microscopical Apparatus. 


IGHLEY’S HOSPITAL MICRO- 
SCOPE on Tripod Stand, large Sliding Stage with 
Diaphragms, plain and concave Mirror, coarse and fine 
adjustment to body, Huyghenian Eye-piece, with Adapting- 
piece, for Ross’s or Smith and Beck’s Object-glasses. 4d, 4s. 
*,* This model combines economy with simplicity, elegance 
of form, excellence of workmanship, and all the requirements 
of a practical instrument. 


Dae renng yep OBJECT - GLASSES. 


l-inch, 1/, 1s. ; 3-inch, 1/. 11s, 6d. 





IGHLEY’S ACHROMATIC GAS 
MICROSCOPE LAMP, with Reading Shade and 
Mounting Apparatus. Constructed to correct the yellow, 
glaring, and iujurious light of the ordinary Gas-Lamp, as 
described in the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, 
Part IL, p. 142; and Quekett on the Microscope, p. 489. 
With great improvements, in Bronze, 2/. 10s.; or without 
Mounting Apparatus and Reflector, 22. 28, 


Screntiric Lrprary, 32, Freet Street. 





Micro-Pbotographic Apparatus. 


IGHLEY’S ARRANGEMENT for 


Object-glass, Stage, and Mirror for Microscopical 
Photographs, as described in the Quarterly Journal of 
Microscopical Science, No. IV., and adaptable to any Camera, 
31. 38, 





IGHLEY’S MICROSCOPE 

CAMERA, consisting of the above Arrangement fitted 
to a double Telescope Chamber having a range from 12 to 24 
inches, with Focussing Glass 6 inches square, Plate and Bath 
Frames, Glass Bath, Box fitting inside Camera, containing 
all the necessary Chemicals and Apparatus, The whole con- 
tained in a Packing-case arranged for the adjustment of this 
instrument to any angle. Complete, 8/. 88, 


The Camera, Chemicals, Cases, &c., without Highley’s 
Arrangement, but with Adapting-piece for any maker’s 
Microscope, 51, 5s. 


Screntiric Liprary, 32, Freet Street. 





Medical and Ricroscopical Testing 
Apparatus. 


IGHLEY’S CABINET OF APPA- 
RATUS and RE-AGENTS for EXAMINATIONS in 
MEDICAL CHEMISTRY, as arranged by Dr. Liongn 
BEALE. 
CONTENTS. 


Apparatus. Urinometer in Case—Graduated 2-0z. Measure 
—Pipette — Stirring-rod — Microscopic Slides and Thin 
Glass—Watch-glasses—Test-tubes — Tube-holder— Brass 
Forceps—Platinum Foil—Spirit Lamp with wire ~— 
Seven capped Dropping Bottles for the following 

mts: Nitrie Acid, Acetic Acid, Ammonia, Potash, 
Nitrate Barytes, Nitrate Silver, Oxalate Ammonia, Test- 
Papers. Price 1J, 11s, 6d, 


IGHLEY’S RE-AGENT CABINET 
for MICROSCOPICAL TESTING, containing 12 
capped dropping bottles. 15s, 


Scusntrric Lrprazy, 32, Fuser Sieger. 
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BELLOT TESTIMONIAL FUND. 


SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 


~ Roderick I. Murchison, D.C.L., F.R. 
V.P.R.G.8., Chairman 


8. 


The Earl of Ellesmere, rs CL, FSA. Pies, R. cag 3. 


The Earl of Aberdeen, K.T., F.RS., E.R. 
The Earl of Clarendon, K. G., E.R. a8. 
Rr.-Adm., the Earl Spencer, K.G., C. B, RAGS. . 


Rt. Hon. Sir James Graham, Bart., M. B., 3: RS, 
F.R.GS. 


Rt. Hon. Lord Overstone, M. ‘AS ‘Pres. 8. 5, F. RG. 3. 


Mr. Alderman David Salomons, F F.R.G,S 

C. J. Mare, Esq. 1... w. . 

Lady Franklin a. ao see 
Miss Sophia Cracroft .. 

Lord John Russell, M. P, FR. s, F.RGS. 
P. A, Halkett, Esq, RN... 

John Barrow, Esq... Te ala. see 
The Marquis of Lansdowne 1... 

Rt. Hon. Lord Howden 

Peter Levesque, Esq., F.RB. 


G8, 
Rear-Adm, Sir F. Beaufort, K, Cc. B, FR, s, E.RGS. 


Lieut. Commerill, R.N. 

J. Stoddart Douglas, rt 

John Murray, Esq., F.R.G 

Colonel Edward Sabine, R. iv FR. s, ‘FRGS. 
John Brown, Esq., F. RGS. 

J.P. Gi: ussiott, Esq., F.RS. 
Capt. E. A. Inglefield, R.N,, F. RS 
Capt. R. Fitzroy, R.N., F.R RS., F.R.G. 
Capt. Lord Clarence Paget, rs 
Capt. W. A. B. Hamilton, R a E.RGS. 
Capt. E. Ommanney, R.N., RGS.... . 
Vice-Admiral Wm. “Bowles, Cb FRGS. . 
Robert Brown, Esq., D.C. L., F.R.S., F.R.G. Ss. 
Admiral Sir G. Mundy, K, ¢. B. 


3, F.R.GS. 


a. Sir Thomas Herbert, M. Pp: KC, B, 
R 
Sir Thomas D. ‘Acland, Bart., MP. ERS. .F. R. G. Ss. 


Sir ans Inglis, Bart., M.P., DCL, F.BS., 
on, Batt “MP, » BALGS. 


F.R.G.S. 
Rt. Hon. Sir John Pakin; 
Ashurst Majendie, ~~ 7 
W. Brockedon, Esq., F.R. Ss: Y. Ri Gs fa 
William Kennedy, Esq. yh the * label 
Capt. Mangles, R. N E.R.S., F.R.G. on 
McGregor Laird, Esq. > ee R GS. 
Henry Turner, Esq © 
The Earl of Malmesbury 


The ge ay of Breadalbane, K. T., FR, 5: F.RGS 
GS... 


. Dover, Esq., F.R.G. 
Lond Londesborough, F. RS F. R.GS. 
Prof. Graham, F.R.8. ‘ 
C. Wentworth Dilke, Esa. F.R.G. as, a 
C. W. Dilke, Esq., F.R.G Fees 
William Spence, Esq., F. E. iS: ‘ 
Rear-Admiral Lord Radstock, C. B, F.RGS. 
Messrs, Sewell, Fox, and Sewell ‘ as 
Dr. Forbes Winslow, D.C.L. 


Rear-Adm. Sir W. E. Parry, D.C. Oe FRS. le  F.RGS. 
_— “yy _ Charles Pasley, R.E., K.C.B., F.R.S., 
G = 


Rev. Thomas Halford, M. AS F.RGS. 
Lieut.-Colonel Neil Campbell F.R.G.S, 
General Campbell . 
Mark Boyd, E 5 
H. G. Gordon, “hs, ase 
Capt. Robertson Walker... 
Alexander Calder, Esq. Fon 1668 
J. Biggs, Esq. os 
Capt. Washington, RN. ER. S., FRGS, ::. 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., PRS, - 
Stephen Pearce, Esq. . 
Sir Benjamin Outram, C. B, BR. Ss. FRGS. 
William Wilkinson, Esq. 
Commander Washington Carr, R. N,, ‘FRGS.” 
Colonel Wright V: yangees ; 
ee 
WwW. Dien Esq ee ee ee eT | 
Views, -Col. 7 E Portlock, RE a 
Capt. A. B. Becher, R.N., F.R.G.S, 
John Hicks, Esq., M. ei... 
Commander Henry Rich, R.N. ... 
E. Osborne Smith, Esq., FRGS, |. 
G. Frederick Harris, Esq., F.R.G.S, ... 
Major Pole. 
Cc. - Willich, Esq., FR, 6. S$. 
Capt. G. Evans es 
Capt. J. Hudson, RN.. oe te 
The Viscount Downe, FRGS. . 
Sir J. F. Davis, Bart, F.R.S., F. 
Herman Merivale, Esq., F.R.G. 
of 


E,, F.RS, 


9a 
E. H. Bunbu , Esq., MA, F MGB, sx. 00 
Dr. Borland, nspector-Gen. Army Hospitals 
Capt, W. H. Walker, H.C.S., F.R.G.S. ... 
Capt. Crawford Coffin ... a6 0d) 880 t00 oe} 
Sir George Barrow, Bart. ... ... 
Rear-Admiral Moorsom 
F, Perigal, Esq. ... 
Major-General Sir Henry Pynn, ‘CB. 
Capt. the Hon, J, — RN., F.RBGS. 
T. Davies Lloyd, Esq. ... .. dé 
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pore ig Morant, Esq, 06 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND _ 


& 





[Nov. 19 











T. C. Grattan. Esq. 

J. R. Gower, fee FRGS. o. 

Admiral Sir Wm. Hall, G.C.H., K. 

Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Steele, F.R. 

Capt. J. Lort Stokes, R.N., F.R.G. 

David Baillie, Esq., F.R.S., F.R.G. 

Felix Slade, Esq. 

Hon. Robert Clive, ™. P, F.B.GS, 

Miss Anna Gurney ‘ 

Rear-Admiral the —_ ids “Rous, FRGS. 

Alexander Milne, Esq., F.R.G.S. =~ 

Capt. Thos. 8. Brock, RN... - 

Phenix Steamer, Officers and Crew of... 

Royal Artillery, Non-Commissioned Officers. and 
Men in the Office of Col. Sabine... ... ... 3.0 0 


Subscriptions are received by Messrs, See: an and 
Co., 64, Lombard Street; Bouverie, Murdock, and Co., 11, 
Haymarket ; Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., 43, Charing Cross: 
Messrs, Glyn, Mills, and Co., 67, Lombard Street; Messrs. 
Coutts and Co., 59, Strand; Messrs. Drummond and Co., 49, 
Charing Cross; Messrs. Ommanney and Co., 40, Charin 
Cross; and at "the Apartments of the Royal. Geographic 
Society, 3, Waterloo Place. 

Rev. C, G. NICOLAY, F.R.GS., 
Dr. NORTON SHAW, M.D., 
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Now publishing to Subscribers, in 2400 imperial octavo pages, 
price 30s., with Map corrected from Recent Surveys, 


OST OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY for 
1854. The work is printed in entirely new type from the 
Caslon and Glasgow Letter Foundry, and has been so greatly ex- 
tended that the ‘ Street Directory’ contains 130,842 distinct names 
or firms; these will be found correctly classified in all the other 
principal divisions—Commercial, Trades, Law, and Court - all of 
which are increased in proportion to the great extension of the 
‘Street Directory.’ 

Battersea, Bow, Brixton, Bromley (Middlesex), Camberwell, 
Cambridge Heath, Clapham Road, Dalston, leptford, Hackney, 
Hollowey Road, Kentish Town, Kingsland, New Cross, South 
Lambeth, Stratford, Wandsworth Road, &c., &c., are essentially 
parts of the great metropolis, and should obviously be so treated 
in any Directory of London. In the ‘ Post Office Directory’ the 
inhabitants of these places appear in all the alphabetical lists, so 
that the residence ard calling of any one can be instantly traced 
in whatever part of the suburbs he may be located. 

Had the residents in these localities been segregated from all 
the others. aud each place published only in a separate jist, it 
wou'ld obviously have been impossible to discover the address or 
calling of any person residing in the Environs of London. 

The following opinions of the press apply—not to the work of a 
former year, but to the edition for 1854—that now publishing :— 

“The ‘ Fost Office Directory’ bas long been the wonder of the 

ublishing world, a monument of private enterprise and ingenious 

abour wholly without para!lel.”—Morning Herald, Nov. 4, 1853. 

“‘ The indices are very numerous, and immensely facilitate re- 
ference to the various sub-divisions of the book.’"—Morning Ad- 
vertiser, Noy. 4, 1853. 

“ Deserves much praise for the accuracy which pervades it, and 
for the lateness of the information.’’—Morning Chronicle, Nov. 4, 
1853. 

“The completest Directory yet produced, both as regards classi- 
fication and typographical execution.”—Zllustrated New: 8, Nov. 5, 
1853. 

“If it be true, as all our readers will be ready to admit, that 
there is no country like England, and no place like London, it isa 
most consistent climax to add, and no guide-book like the ‘ Post- 
Office Directory.’ "—John Bull, Nov. 5, 1853. 

“One of the most remarkable and useful works of the age, and 
the manner in which the Messrs. Kelly execute the task is desery- 
ing of the highest praise.”"—Herapath's Journal, Nov. 5, 1853. 

While this monster volume is a perfect des deratum for the 
office and the counting-house, it is an extraordinary specimen of 
the combined arts of printing and bookmaking.” —Mining Journal, 
Nov. 5, 1853. 

“Greatly increased in size by the introduction of a —_ number 
of streets in the suburbs.”’"— Weekly Dispatch, Nov. 5, 185 

“The edition of this wonderful work has, to speak commer, 
been enlarged some ten or fifteen per cent.”—Spectator, Nov. 5 


“Gives no insignificant idea of the wonders of a city that de- 
mands such a work to register its multifarious contents.”— Atlas, 
Nov. 5, 1853. 

“3 The whole information has been brought up with great care 
and accuracy to the 19th of September.”—Sunday Times, Nov. 6, 
1853. 

“A notice of this gigantic volume proportioned to its size and 
value would wccupy our whole paper—we say its size and vaiue, 
for they hold a perfectly equal measure.” —Standard, Nov. 7, 1855. 

“Already the Messrs. Kelly and Co. had actually distanced the 
most enterprising of their competitors. They have now rendered 
it preposterous for any other compiler to dream of emulating their 
extraordinary enter; rise.”—Sun, Nov. 7, 1853. 

“Its marvellous accuracy and ‘minuteness of detail, fill one with 
astonishment.”—Morning Post, Nov. 7, \853. 

“ Thie annual miracle appears again.” — Globe, Nov. 8, 1853. 

Kelly and Co., 19 and 20, Old Boswell Court. 
And all Booksellers. 





YHE BRITANNIA NEWSPAPER AND 
CONSERVATIVE JOURNAL, published every Saturd 


ecococececo cC |; 


owes, SAUNDERS & ‘OTLEY, 
PUBLISHERS, CONDUIT STREET, 


HAVE JUST ISSUED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW POEMS. 


THE LAYS OF MANY YEARS. 
By Ray. J. D. HULL, 


THE SHRINE OF CONTENT, 
By J. RAWLINGS, Esq. 


BLANCHE DE BOURBON. 
By WM. JONES, Esq. 


GERTRUDE AND EMMELINE. 
By A MANCHESTER LADY. 


MOMENTS OF CONSOLATION. 
GADARA: A Poem. 


EVA. 
By SIR E, L, BULWER LYTTON, 


AN ODE TO NAPOLEON. 
HANNO: A Tragedy. 


Also, now ready, 
HOW TO PRINT AND WHEN 
TO PUBLISH. 


Practical Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and Pos- 
sessors of Manuscripts, on the Efficient Publication of Books 
intended for General Circulation, or Private Distribution. 
Sent post free to orders enclosing Twelve Stamps. 
Saunpgrs and Ortry, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


SAUNDERS AND OTLEY’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FLORAL LANGUAGE INTERPRETED. 


Eleventh Edition, coloured Plates, silk binding. A 
beautiful Gitt Book. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
By THz Epitor or tun “FORGET ME NOT.” 
Dedicated to the Duchess of Kent (by permission), 

By Mrs, JAMESON. 








Fourth Edition. 2vols, With Designs by the Author, 
CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 
By 1am AUTHOR OF 
“LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA,” &c. 

“Truly delightful volumes. The most charming of all the 
works of a charming writer.”—Blackwood, 


LIVES OF CELEBRATED FEMALE 
SOVEREIGNS. 


2vols, By the same Author. 


TURNING in all its BRANCHES. 





Office, 141, Strand. The Proprietors of the ‘Britannia’ have the 
satisfaction of announcing to their Subscribers and the Public, that 
they have secured the exclusive right of publishing in the columns 
of the ‘ Britannia’ an historical novel, entitled 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY; OR, THE DAYS OF THE 
REFORMATION. 
By the Author of ‘ Whitefriars.’ 

In which will be depicted, in a striking and original manner, the 
struggles, sufferings, and persecutions, through which our early 
Reformers attained to the Crown of Martyrdom. The publication 
of the work will commence on Saturday, the 8th October, and will 
be continued weekly without intermission. 

Asa Famity Conservative Newsrarsr the ‘Britannia’ is cele- 
brated for ite consistent advocacy of the great principle of Na- 
tional Prosperity, and, from the systematic arrangement of its 
intelligence, the comprehensive character of its contents, and the 
permanent interest of its Original Articles on Religion, Politics, 
Literature, and all Social Topic-,it is preserved for binding perhaps 
more extensively than any similar publication. 


a Price Sixpence. Post-Office Orders payable to JOHN 
ORTIMER, 





A lete and practical Guide to this beautiful Science, 
entitled the “HANDBOOK OF TURNING,” with nume- 
rous plates, price 7s. 6d. bound, and post free. 





Price 5s., with coloured Frontispiece, 


HE PHYSIOGNOMY OF DISEASES; 
or, Twenty-five Years’ Hospital Practice. By GEORGE 
CORFE, M.D., Middlesex Hospital. 


By the same Author, price Is. 
MESMERISM TRIED. 
Also, Second Edition, price Is. 
A HINT and a HELP to form a just Diagnosis 


of Disease: to which is added, The Physiognomy of Diathesis, 
and a Synthesis of Thoracic Diseases. 

“ T hive always thought that hospitals are not converted to half 
the good they are calculated to serve as Schools of Medicine, and 
1 think so still.” 

“T have always thought that in hospitals knowledge is per- 
| pele running to waste for want of labourers to gather it, and 
1." —P, M. Latham, M.D., on Clinical icine, 


and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster Row, London. 
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BAILLIERE’S 
ETHNOGRAPHICAL LIBRARY. 
Conducted by EDWIN NORRIS, Esq. 


4g title it is intended to publish Monographs, written by 
Under thie nnographers of this country and America, on the 
pee of the different Tribes or Races of the Human Family. 
The Volumes, embracing oue or several Tribes, will be published 
at short intervals, most efficiently illustrated by Coloured Plates, 
Maps, and Wood Engravings. : 
Now ready, post 8vo, price 10s. 6d., forming Vol. I. of the 
“ ETHNOGRAPHICAL LIBRARY. 


NATIVE RACES of the INDIAN ARCHI- 
PELAGO—PAPUANS. By GEORGE WIN<OR EARL, MBAS. 
Illustrated by 5 Piates (part coloured) and 2 Maps. ; , 

“The first of a series of books which, if it continue to display 
the ability and practical acquaintance with the subject here exhi- 
pited, will be both instructive and entertaining. It deserves to be 

Vem F ener. 

Wer cman of ethnology must avail themselves of his (Mr. 

Farl’s) labours." —The Eastern Star. 


BAILLIERE’S 
LIBRARY of ILLUSTRATED STANDARD 
SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


Under this tit’e the Publisher has already issued ten volumes, 
all printed in a fine type, and illustrated in the most efficient 
manner. 

It is intended that this Series shall embrace Works in the vari- 
ous branches of Science by the most eminent men in their respec- 
tive departments. Several are now in actual preparation. 

No expense has been, nor will be, spared to make this Series of 
Works worthy of the support of the scientific public. 


Already published, 
Professor MULLER’S PRINCIPLES OF 


PHYSICS AND METEOROL ‘GY. (‘With 530 Woodcuts and 
2 Coloured Engravings. 8vo. 18s. 


Professor WEISBACH’S MECHANICS OF 
MACHINERY AND ENGINEERING. 2 vols. With 900 Wood- 
cuts. £1 19s. , 

Professor KNAPP’S TECHNOLOGY ; or, 
Chemistry applied to the A ts and to Manufactures. Edited by 
Dr RONALDS and Dr. T. RICHAR®SON.  Sp'endidly Illus- 
trated. Vols. I. and IT. each £' Is.; Vol. ITT. £1 °s. 


Professor QUEKETT’S PRACTICAL TREA- 
TISE on the USE of the MICROSCOPE. With Steel and Wood 
Engravings. Second Edition. 8vo. £1 2s. 


Professor FAU’S ANATOMY of the EXTER- 
NAL FORMS of MAN. For Artists. Edited by R. KNOX, M.D. 
8vo, and an Atlas of 28 Plates, 4to, plain, £1 4s.; coloured, £2 2s. 


Professor GRAHAM’S ELEMENTS of CHE- 


MISTRY, with its App'icat‘on inthe Arts. Second Edition, with 
numerous Woodcuts. Vol. I, £1 1s. 


Professor NICHOL’S ARCHITECTURE of 
the HEAVENS. Library Edition. Ninth Edition, with Steel 
Plates and Woodcuts. London, 1851, 16s. 

In a few days, a New Edition of 


MITCHELL’S MANUAL of PRACTICAL 
ASSAVIN}. Entirely re-arranged and much enlarged. 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations. 


OWEN.—ODONTOGRAPHY ;; or, a Treatise 


on the Comparative Anatomy of the Teeth, their Physi logical 
Relations, Mode of Deve’opment, and Microscopical Structur> in 
the Vertebrate Animals. 2 vols royal 8vo. containing 168 Plates, 
half-bound russia (London, 1840—45), £6 6s. 

—— -— A few conics of the Plates have been printed on India 
paper, 2 vols. 4to, £10 10s. 


PRICHARD.—The NATURAL HISTORY 
of MAN; comprising Inquiries into the Modifying Influence of 
Physical and Moral Agencies on the different Tribes of the Human 
Famly Third Edition, enlarged with 50 coloured ard 5 plain 
Illustrations, engraved on Ste 1. and 97 Engravings on Wood. 
Royal 8yo, ele -antly bound in cloth (London. 1848), £1 16s. 


———_-SIX ETHNOGRAPHICAL MAPS, 
illustrative of the ‘ Researches into the Physical History of Man- 
kind' and ‘The Natural History of Man,’ by the same Author. 
Atlas fulio, cloth. 24s. 

The CHEMICAL SOCIETY of LONDON 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL. Conducted by THOMAS GRAHAM, 
F.R.8., B. C. BROWIE, F.R.S., Dr. MILLER, and Dr. WILLIAM- 
SON. Already published, Vols. 1. to V., price each, 13s.; or Nos. 
1 to 23, each, 2s 

WATERHOUSE.-A NATURAL HISTORY 
of the MAMMALIA. By G. R. Warernovse, Esq., of the British 
Museum. 2 vols. 8vo, with Plates, £2 188.; Coloured Plates, £3 9s. 


QUEKETT (J.)—LECTURES on HISTIO- 
LOGY, delivered at the Royal Coilege of Surgeons of England. 
Illustrated by 80 Woodcuts. 8vo. (London, 1852,) !0s. 6d.” 

———— —-—— The Second Volume, containing the Lectures of 
the Session 1851-2, will appear at the end of November. 


SCHLEIDEN.—The PLANT: a Biography, 
in a Series of Fourteen Popular Lectures on Botany. 2nd Edition, 
with 7 Coloured Plates, 15s. 


MARTIN. — A GENERAL INTRODUC- 
TION to tue NATURAL IlISTORY of MAMMIFEROUS ANI- 
MALS. With a particular View of the Physica! History of Man. 
and the more closely allied Genera of the Order “‘ Quidrumana,” 
or Monkeys. Illustrated with 296 Anatomical, Osteological, and 
other Engravings on Wood, and !2 full-plate Representations of 
Animals, drawn by W. Harvey. 1 vo!. 8vo. London, 1841. 

MONE.—An OUTLINE of MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING, with Drawings of Finished Machines, Tools and 
Apparatus of every Description which are used in the different 
branches of In‘ustry, of the Newest and most Approved Construc- 
tion. Folio. New York. New Series, 17 Parts, price 6s. each. 

A NEW CATALOGUE is in the press, and 


will be ready next week, gratis. 








H. Baririere, 219, Regent Street, London ; 
and 290, Broadway, New York. 





13, Great MartporoveH Street, 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


Successors to Henry Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


The JOURNALS and CORRE- 


SPONDENCE of General Sir HARRY CALVERT, Bart., 
G.C.B. and G.C.H., Adiutant-General of the Forces under 
H.R.H. the Duke of York: comprising the War in Flan- 
ders and Holland in 1793-4. Edited by his Son, Sir 
HARRY VERNEY, Bart. 1 vol. 8vo, with large Maps. 14s. 
“Roth the journals and letters of Captain Calvert are full of in- 
terest. With the hest means of observing the p ogress ef the war, 
and with his faculties of judgment exercised and strengthened by 
exverience—a qnick eve,a acid temper, and a natural aptitude 
for Jangnage. rendered Captein Calvert in many resnectsa model of 
a military critic. Sir Harry Verney has performed his duties of 
Editor very well. The hook is creditable to all parties concerned 
in its production."—AtTHEN acm. 


MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABER- 


NETHY. F.R.S. By GEORGE MACILWAIN, F.R.C.S. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. with Portrait. 21s. 
“ A book which ought to he read hy every one.”—StTanviRp. 
“A memoir of high professional and general interest.”—Post. 
“ We recommend these interesting and important volumes in the 
strongest terms to the attention of the public.’—On:rrver. 
“These memoirs contain a graphic, and, we lelieve, faithful 
picture of the celebrated John Abernethy. The volumes are 
~ritten in a pop lar style, and will afford to the gereral reader 
much instruction and entertainment.”—Mornino HERALD. 


A LADY’S VISIT to the GOLD 


DIGGINGS OF AUSTRALIA IN 1852-3. By Mrs. 
CHARLES CLACY. : 
“The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been 
written on the gold diggings.”—Litrerary Gazetrr. 
“Mrs. Clacy’s book will be read with considerable interest, and 
not witheut profic. Her statements and advice will be most useful 
among her own sex.” —ATHEN ZUM. 


A SKETCHER’S TOUR ROUND 


THE WORLD. By ROBERT ELWES, Esq. 1 vol. royal 
8vo, with 21 Illustrations from original drawings by the 
Author. 21s. elegantly bound. [Just ready. 


FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. 


By W. KNIGHTON, M.A. 2 vols. 21s. [Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE ROSES. By the Author of 


“The History of a Flirt,” &c. 3 vols, 

“The author of ‘ The Flirt’ is ever welcome as a writer. ‘The 
Roses’ is a novel which cannot fail to charm.”—OnsERvER. 

“The Roses’ displays, with the p lish always attending a later 
work, all the talent which appeared in ‘The Flirt,’ and ‘The 
Maneeuvring Mother.’ It isa book which no one would lay down 
unfinished.”—Sta sDaRD. 

“Tn this charming novel the author has brought out the female 
character in three well-chosen contrasts. The whole tale is a his- 
tory of sweet and tender hearts, to which the reader cannot refuse 
his sympathy.”—Joun Bott. 


. . 
AILIEFORD: A Family History. 
By the Author of “John Drayton.” 3 vols, 
** A most charming and absorbing story.”—Crirtic. 
Tt excites throughout the interest of reality."—*PrecTaTor. 
*¢ Ailieford’ is the autobiography of the clever writer of ‘John 
Drayton.’ It is a deeply interesting tale.’—BriTannia. 


ELECTRA. By the. Author of 


“Rockingham.” Second Edition. In 3 vols., with Ilus- 
trations by Lord GEraLp F1tzGERALD. 

‘From the Times, Oct. 20.—‘‘ The author of ‘ Rockingham’ holds 
always a vigorous pen. It is impossihie to deny him the happy 
faculty of telling a pleasing story with ability and power. We are 
bound to extend our highest praise to the skill with which the 
several characters in ‘ Electra’ are portrayed, and with which the 
interest of the story is sustained, even to the very last chapter.” 


CHARLES AUCHESTER. Dedi- 


cated to the Right Hon, B. DisrazExt. 3 vols, 


“ Music has never had so glowing an advocate as the author cf 
these volumes. There is an amazing deal of ability displayed in 
them.”—HeEratp. 


Also, just ready, in 3 vols, 


HIGH AND LOW; or, Life’s 


Chances and Changes. By the Hon. HENRY COKE, 
Author of “ A Ride across the Rocky Mountains,” 








NEW WORKS 


PRINTED FOR 


WALTON AND MABERLY. 





NOW READY, 


Niebuhr’s Lectures on Ancient Ethns, 
GRAPHY AND GEOGRAPHY. Comprising Greece 
and her Colonies, Italy, the Islands of the Mediterra- 
nean, Spain, Gaul, Britain, Northern Africa, and Phenicia. 
By Dr. L. SCHMITZ, 2 vols 8vo. Price £1 1s. 


Dr. Lardner’s Handbook of Astronomy 
AND METEOROLOGY. Forming the Third Course of 
the “ Handbook of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy.” 
Large 12mo. Thirty-seven Lithographic Plates, and 
upwards of Two Hundred Engravings on Wood. Price 


16s. 6d, 
Discovery. A Poem. By Edward 
ALDAM LEATHAM, M.A. Feap. 8vo. Price 2s. 6d., 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1853. 
REVIEWS. 


Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences: being 
an Exposition of the Principles of the 
Cours de Philosophie Positive of Auguste 
Comte. By G. H. Lewes. H. G. Bohn. 

“A Philosophy of the Sciences is nowhere 

to be found, except in the pages of Auguste 

Comte.” So says his admiring disciple, Mr. 

Lewes. What Playfair did for the Huttonian 

theory of Geology, he attempts in the present 

yolume to do for the metaphysical speculations 
of one whom he pronounces ‘the greatest 
thinker of modern times.” He gives a popu- 
lar exposition of Comte’s views, with a state- 
ment of the aim and scope of what is called 
Positive Philosophy. Sir William Hamilton 
has expressed his astonishment that Comte 
should begin to be taken up in England just 
as he is being given up in France. We do 
not participate in the surprise of the Scottish 
metaphysician. Great as has been the pro- 
gress in late years of inductive science, there 
always hover around the march of sound 
philosophy a host of speculatists, ready to 

take up any theory, and to assert for it a 
assing popularity. This Mr. Lewes seeks to 
o for the Positivism of Comte. It is natural 

that a young disciple, of an ardent tempera- 
ment, should feel enthusiasm for an author 
to whose influence he confesses he owes “a 
sustaining faith, which for ten years has sur- 
vived all his changes of opinion, and modified 
his whole mental history.” But the same 
admiration will not be felt by those who have 
beliefs resting on a surer foundation, and 
whose studies have been directed by safer 
guides than an ingenious dreamer like Auguste 
Comte. We will endeavour as briefly as pos- 
sible to state the aim and scope of Positivism, 
as propounded by the French philosopher, 
and explained by his expositor. ‘ The think- 
ing world,” according to Mr. Lewes, “‘ happens, 
unfortunately, to be divided into two classes 
—men of science destitute of philosophy, and 
metaphysicians disdaining the specialities 
of science.” Thus, between science which 
ignores philosophy, and philosophy which 
ignores science, Comte is in danger of being 
set aside altogether :— 

“Let me now call attention to Comte’s initial 
conceptions ; and first, to the luminous conception 
of all the sciences—physical and social—as branches 
of one science, to be investigated on one and the 
same method. 

‘To say that science is one, and that the method 
should be one, may, to the hasty reader, seem more 
like a truism than a discovery; but on inquiry he 
will find, that before Comte, although a general 
idea of the connexion of the physical sciences was 
prevalent, yet, to judge from Mrs. Somerville’s 
work, or ‘Herschel’s Discourse,’ it was neither 
very precise nor very profound; no one ‘had 
thought of a social science issuing from the physical 
Sciences, and investigated on the same method. In 
fact, to talk of moral questions being reduced to a 
positive science will even now be generally regarded 
as absurd. Men use the phrase ‘social science,’ 
‘ethical science,’ but they never mean thereby that 
ethics forms one branch of the great tree, rising 
higher than the physical sciences, but rising from 
the same root. On the contrary, they interpret 
ethical phenomena by metaphysical or theological 
methods, and believe history to be under the go- 
vernance not of laws, but of caprice. 

“The second initial conception which the reader 
should familiarize his mind with, is that of the fun- 
damental law of human development :—There are 
but three phases of intellectual evolution—for the 
individual as well as for the mass—the theological 


(supernatural), the metaphysical, and the positive. 





‘ Hereafter this law will be illustrated in detail, 
and a very brief indication will be sufficient now. 
In the supernatural phase the mind seeks causes ; 
it aspires to know the essences of things, and the 
how and why of their operation. It regards all 
effects as the productions of supernatural agents. 
Unusual phenomena are interpreted as the signs of 
the pleasure or displeasure of some god. In the 
metaphysical phase, a modification takes place ; the 
supernatural agents are set aside for abstract forces 
or entities supposed to inhere in various substances, 
and capable of engendering phenomena. In the 
positive phase the mind, convinced of the futility of 
all inquiry into causes and essences, restricts itself 
to the observation and classification of phenomena, 
and to the discovery of the invariable relations of 
succession and similitude which things bear to each 
other: in a word, to the discovery of the laws of 
phenomena. 

“The third initial conception is that beautiful 
classification of the sciences co-ordinated by the 
luminous principle of commencing with the study 
of the simplest (most general) phenomena, and pro- 
ceeding successively to the most complex and _par- 
ticular ; thus arranging the sciences according to 
their dependence on each other.” 

These “luminous and original” conceptions, 
which are paraded with so much formality, 
are in substance elementary truisms, familiar 
to every one acquainted with the principles of 
inductive science. That the mind in its re- 
searches into nature restricts itself to the 
observation and classification of phenomena, 
without inquiring into the secret causes and 
essences of things, is the very first aphorism 
of Bacon’s ‘ Novum Organum’: ‘‘ Homo, na- 
ture minister et interpres, tantum facit ac in- 
telligit quantum de nature ordine re vel mente 
observaverit; nec amplius scit aut potest.” 
This limitation of the objects of investigation, 
both in the physical and mental sciences, is 
sknonlolaes by all men of sound learning 
and philosophic spirit. The human mind has 
not waited for the inauguration of Positivism 
by Comte in order to know the true scope 
and objects of inductive inquiry. Absorbed 
in his study of French and German meta- 
physicians, Mr. Lewes seems to have neglected 
the sounder writers of his own country. 
Herschel’s ‘ Discourse on the Physical Sci 
ences,’ or Dugald Stewart’s ‘ Dissertation on 
Mental Philosophy,’ prefixed to the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ might have sufficed, in the 
absence of more special studies, to have shown 
an intelligent reader that what is good in 
Comte’s system is not new, and that what is 
new is not good. Even in the three funda- 
mental conceptions, which excite the admira- 
tion of Mr. Lewes, there are some things 
objectionable. That all the sciences, social as 
well as physical, are to be investigated on one 
and the same (inductive) method, is true and 
right, but that all are * branches of one sci- 
ence” is an idle fancy of Comte, which is thus 
stated :— 

‘* ¢Positivism,’ he says, in his recent work, ‘is 
essentially composed of a philosophy and a polity, 
which are necessarily inseparable because they con- 
stitute the basis and aim of a system wherein intel- 
lect and sociability are intimately connected.’ And 
farther on, ‘This then is the mission of Positivism : 
to generalize science, and to systematize sociality.’ 
In other words, it aims at creating a philosophy of 
the sciences as a basis for a new social faith.” 

A new social faith, and new social arrange- 
ments, founded on a philosophy of the sciences, 
this is the grand aim of Positivism :— 

‘*What Europe wants is a doctrine which will 
embrace the whole system of our conceptions, which 
will satisfactorily answer the questions of science, 
life, and religion ; teaching us our relations to the 
world, to duty, and to God. A mere glance at the 











present state of Europe will detect the want of 


unity, caused by the absence of any one doctrine 
general enough to embrace the variety of questions, 
and positive enough to carry with it irresistible 
conviction. This last reservation is made because 
Catholicism has the requisite generality, but fails 
in convincing Protestants. The existence of sects 
is enough to prove, if proof were needed, that none 
of the religions are competent to their mission of 
binding together all men under one faith. As with 
religion, so with philosophy: no one doctrine is 
universal ; there are almost as many philosophies 
as philosophers. The dogmas of Germany are 
laughed at in England and Scotland ; the psycho- 
logy of Scotland is scorned in Germany, and 
neglected in England. Besides these sectarian 
divisions, we see religion and philosophy more or 
less avowedly opposed to each other. 

‘*This, then, is the fact with respect to general 
doctrines :—religions are opposed to religions, phi- 
losophies are opposed to philosophies ; while reli- 
gion and philosophy are essentially opposed to each 
other.” 

Whatever may be the wants of Europe, we 
are very sure that England is not yet prepared 
to discard all its recognised guides “in science, 
life, and religion,” and to be taught “its rela- 
tions to the world, to duty, and to God,” 
by the creed of Positivism. Those “ old 
Hebrew and Syrian records,” commonly 
called the Bible, we believe to be Divine reve- 
lations ; and if we find there plain and practi- 
cal statements on moral, social, and religious 
subjects, they are to be received as axioms 
and first principles, as doctrines on which de- 
tails of duty are founded. In the physical 
sciences man reaches slowly the peed» ge of 
those higher generalizations which are desig- 
nated the laws of nature. In the moral and 
social sciences, the investigation of which by 
induction is far more tedious and uncertain, it 
is well for man that first principles are re- 
vealed in the scriptures, which it would take 
the observation and experience of long ages 
of the world to reach. The application of 
inductive philosophy to social sulkinenal ques- 
tions we b not deny, but at the same time let 
us not reject the generalizations which are 
provided by a knowledge that is independent 
of the contingencies of human events, and by 
a wisdom that cannot err. While therefore 
we agree with Comte in all that he says about 
the desirableness of studying the phenomena 
of social life in order to obtain generalizations 
or laws, we cannot consent to discard what 
we deem established and axiomatic truths. 
Least of all can we enter into his proposals 
for revolutionizing the education of the 
young :— 

‘*The establishment of the positive philosophy 
will be the presiding and influencing agent in the 
general reconstruction of our system of education. 
Already, indeed, all enlightened minds unanimously 
recognise the necessity of discarding our European 
system of education, which is still essentially theo- 
logical, metaphysical, and literary, and substituting 
for it a positive education in harmony with the 
spirit of the age, and suited to the wants of modern 
civilization.” 

At the same time we must state, in justice 
to Mr. Lewes, that he does not sympathize 
with the utter atheism of Comte. On various 
points he emphatically and eloquently com- 
bats his views, as in the following reference 
to the connexion of astronomy with religion :— 

‘“‘To those who are strangers to the study of 
the heavenly bodies, although frequently masters of 
the other parts of natural philosophy, astronomy has 
still the reputation of being an eminently religious 
science, as if the famous verse: ‘The heavens declare 
the glory of God,’ still preserved all its value. To 
minds early familiarized with true philosophical as- 
tronomy, the heavens declare no other glory than 





that of Hipparchus, of Kepler, of Newton, and of 
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all those who have aided in establishing their laws. 
It is, however, certain, as I have shown, that all 
real science is in radical and necessary opposition 
to all theology, and this characteristic is more de- 
cided in astronomy than anywhere else, just hecause 
astronomy is, so to speak, more a science than any 
other.” 


On the passage in Comte thus commencing, 
Mr. Lewes offers some comments which make 
us sorry that so seemingly genial and devout 
amind has not had the advantage of better 
training :— 

‘*T say, therefore, that if astronomy must destroy 
theology, it will not destroy, it will deepen religion. 
There is no man in whom the starry heavens have 
not excited religious emotion ; no man sweeps the 
heavens with his telescope without religious emo- 
tion ; whatever may be the litanies most suitable 
to his mind, under some form or other man cannot 
help worshipping when under this canopy of the 
‘Cathedral of Immensity.’ However various the 
dialects and formulas into which the emotion may 
be translated, according to the various intellects of 
men, the emotion itself is constant ; and the ‘ Last 
Man,’ gazing upwards at the stars, will, in the 
depths of his reverent soul, echo the Psalmist’s 
burst— 

The heavens declare the glory of God !” 


A large proportion of Mr. Lewes’s book 
relates to the scope and bearing of the several 
departments of Saewindee. These chapters 
are instructive and interesting, but they have 
no special connexion with Comte’s philosophy, 
except in the proposed arrangement and classi- 
fication of the sciences. On the subjects of 
physiology, biology, and psychology, there 
are many points open to criticism and discus- 
sion, but particular reference to them would 
occupy more space than we can afford. The 
most striking and interesting portion of the 
volume is that which treats of social science. 
But the value of Comte’s labours is somewhat 
exaggerated when it is said that ‘“‘no one 
before him had ever schemed a social science,” 
and that ‘it was barely suspected that the 
phenomena of society were governed by laws 
as absolute and rigorous as those governing 
cosmical phenomena.” Hume in one of his 
masterly essays on Human Nature treats of 
this very subject, and in the following sen- 
tence illustrates the certainty of social pheno- 
mena, and the practicability of their inductive 
investigation. ‘The earth, air, water, and 
other elements,” says Hume, ‘examined by 
Aristotle and Hippocrates, are not more like 
to those now under our observation, than the 
men described by Polybius and Tacitus are 
to those who now govern the world.” And 
from this sameness of phenomena he shows 
that they are to be investigated on the same 
principles as the facts of physical science. 
The dissertations of Dugald Stewart on poli- 
tical philosophy, which contain all the princi- 
ples which Comte has recently propounded as 
original, ought also to have been known to Mr. 
Lewes. But there is no department of know- 
ledge in which the use of inductive inquiry 
requires more to be enforced; and in impress- 
ing this upon politicians and philosophers, 
Comte has rendered good service. 

In the closing chapters there are some 
judicious and striking reflections on the philo- 
sophy of history, and as a specimen we quote 
the beginning of the author’s account of the 
results of the French Revolution:— 


‘*In order to appreciate what was accomplished 
by the French Revolution, we must consider it 
under two aspects,—the one simply preparatory, 
the other entirely characteristic, under the respec- 
tive conduct of the two great National Assemblies. 


, definite shape. 


ration, as yet only vaguely felt, appears reconcile- 
able with a certain indefinite conservation of the 
old régime, disengaged as much as possible from all 
its parasitical abuses. The constitutional meta- 
physicians meditated at that time an indissoluble 
union of the monarchical principle with popular 
ascendancy, as well as that of the Catholic institu- 
tion with mental emancipation. Such was in fact 
the political Utopia of the principal leaders of the 
Constituent Assembly. 

‘Tn the second revolutionary period we see the 
true instinct of the social crisis realizing itself in a 
Justly opposed to the political fic- 
tions upon which the incoherent edifice of the Con- 
stituent Assembly rested, the assembly, immortal- 
ized under the name of ‘The National Convention,’ 
was led by its very origin to regard the entire abo- 
lition of the monarchy as an indispensable prelude 
to that social regeneration towards which the revo- 
lution directly tended. This abolition, without 
which the French Revolution would not have been 
fully characterized, was soon to be followed by par- 
tial demolitions destined to complete the indication 
of an irresistible tendency to an entire renovation 
of the social system, as far as the only philosophy 
which could at that time direct this activity per- 
mitted. 

‘After the fall of the Convention, a retrograde 
action made itself immediately felt by the vain 
return to constitutional metaphysics peculiar to the 
first period of the crisis, the barren obstinacy of 
which tended always to reproduce, as far as the 
general state of the public mind permitted, a blind 
imitation of the English constitution, characterized 
by a chimerical balance of the different fractions of 
the temporal power. 

‘‘Such a political fluctuation perpetually threat- 
ening the existence of order, and yet barren of pro- 
gressive results, ended, in spite of energetic popu- 
lar protests, in the passing triumph of the retro- 
grade system. It was certainly impossible that 
such a situation should lead to anything but a 
genuine military dictatorship. From the radical 
contradiction necessarily existing between the ele- 
vation of Bonaparte and the monarchical spirit 
which he endeavoured to restore, the political habits 
contracted under his influence were certain to faci* 
litate spontaneously, after his fall, the temporary 
return of the natural heirs of the ancient French 
monarchy, 

‘Tt will naturally suggest itself to the reader 
that France has again acted that drama of revolu- 
tion, on a smaller stage and with far inferior actors ; 
the corrupt monarchy of July being replaced by the 
vague republic of February, which, after having 
practically demonstrated its metaphysical incompe- 
tence, resulted in the dictatorship of December. 

* * * * * 


‘Considering the actual progress of political 
recomposition relatively to the temporal organiza- 
tion, it is easy to recognise that in spite of the 
exceptional development of a prodigious martial 
activity, the gradual course of the revolutionary 
crisis concurred not less than that of the theological 
system itself, in completing a general decline of 
the military system. The very nature of the revo- 
lutionary war put an end to the last series of syste- 
matic wars, tending to perpetuate military activity 
by making use of it in the interests of industrial 
activity. It is thus that the last general source of 
modern wars disappeared throughout the European 
republic.” 

Mr. Lewes then proceeds to describe the 
decline of the military spirit in Europe in a 
strain little justified by the existing aspect of 
affairs. We fear that, while human passions 
remain as they are, the influence even of 
Positivism will avail little to check the tumults 
and wars of which this earth will continue to 
be the scene, till the inauguration of a better 
era of peace and righteousness. It is not 
Thon that will hasten this epoch, but we 
are happy to know that the earnest longings 
of men of mere secular science tend to the 
same consummation, which Divine knowledge 





‘*Tn the preparatory period, the need of regene- 


the fulness of time assuredly bring about, 
Compte discards as superstitious all reference 
to ‘final causes’ or ‘divine agency,’ but Sir 
Isaac Newton was not ashamed to acknow- 
ledge his belief that the laws of nature are the 


immediate operations of the Deity. “A little 
philosophy,” says Lord Bacon, and we com- 
mend this to the consideration of Mr. Lewes, 
“‘inclineth men’s minds to atheism, but depth 
in philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to 
religion.” 





Margaret ; or, Prejudice at Home, and its 

Victims. An Autobiography. 2 vols. 

Bentley. 
We shall begin our notice of this story by 
telling how it ends. The curtain falls ona 
happy family scene in Australia, Margaret, the 
herome of the book, having become Madame 
de Beausset, and forgetting the many and 
sore trials of her early career in domestic 
enjoyment, and in the independence of colo- 
nial life. With what feelings she looks back 
upon the old country, may be gathereddrom 
her closing appeal to “ the down-trodden” of 
her own sex in England :— 

“ Come to this land! Come from the slavery of 
whatever kind that is a disgrace to others, and a 
wearing down of life with its energies to your. 
selves! Come from the contempt that makes even 
honest bread bitter to the taste! Here the edv- 
cated and the sensitive will not be tried beyond 
endurance by the meanness and the insolence of 
power; here the ignorant will not be debased by 
the grovelling teachings of conventionalism. If 
England has sent out tous many imbued only with 
a sordid spirit of gain, these either hurry back with 
their gold to the home where it promises them most 
consideration, or, by their reckless extravagance 
and want of intelligence and principle, give fair 
promise of coming to nothing where they are. We 
have a nobler population, made up of earnest 
strugglers for independence; men and women, who 
have passed through an ordeal that has purified 
their dross, and prepared them for an earnest pur- 
suit of noble purposes; plans and views worthy of 
immortal creatures, whose course here was not 
meant to be impeded by bans and difficulties that 
drag down and confine flesh and bone, and every 
sinew of the spirit, to an inadequate providing for 
the most sordid of all wants. I glory in the 
country of my adoption; I have great hope for it in 
the future that is tocome; and though I think less 
than nothing of the chance prophecy of Morgotte, 
I believe that a noble empire will arise in this land, 
whose chief power will be derived from the teach- 
ings of men, who, by endurance and struggle, have 
learned to be just; and amongst the generations of 
these will be found the descendants of Thomas 
Marples and Victor de Beausset.” 

This quotation will serve to indicate the 
nature of the ‘ prejudices’ which the work 
describes and denounces. Poor Margaret was 
a girl of illegitimate birth. The story of her 
mother’s seduction and desertion, and of the 
venerable grandfather, old Mr. Marples, 
verger in a cathedral, and of Aunt Betsy, 
supply incidents not unusual in works of fie- 
tion. The special interest of the tale com- 
mences when Margaret, whose education has 
fited her for a teacher, goes to London, with 
her aunt, in search of employment. The 
trials and difficulties they there meet with 
form a large proportion of the book. Pain- 
fully lifelike are many of the scenes and cha- 
racters. The selfishness, hard-heartedness, 

ride, and injustice with which the girl 3 
sa in contact would have broken a 
gentler heart, but roused her spirit to indig- 
nation and misanthropy. 
the truth of Christianity, from finding that 





has predicted, and which Divine power will in 





the treatment she met with from its professors 
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was not always better, often worse, than that 
from mere worldlings. She bitterly felt, too, 
the oppression and wrong which her aged 
grandfather had experienced from those who 
in high places represented Christian charity 
and righteousness. The vulgarity of Mrs. 
Brown, the meanness of Mrs. Wilton, and 
the peculiarities of the other ladies with whom 
she lived as governess, will find counterparts 
in many a circle of actual life. We give the 
account of what passed at one house at which 
she called in her search for occupation:— 

“Mrs. Reynolds, the lady upon whom I called, 
resided in Portland Place. There was no evidence 
of self-denial about this abode of piety, which ap- 
peared to be sumptuously furnished, or in the 
gaudy livery of the servants, or in the luxurious 
dress of the lady herself. I underwent a strict 
examination, especially with regard to my religious 
principles, and here I could assure her that T had 
been strictly brought up to the Church. This lady 
stated her terms to be sixteen pounds a-year, out 
of which I was to pay for my washing. Still, 
scarcely sufficient to provide me with decent cloth- 
inggand the great hope of my heart was as fa 
from being realized as ever, I gave my reference, 
and was desired to call on the following morning. 

“On the following morning, when the footman 
opened the door, I fancied his look portended no 
good. He left me standing in the passage while 
he went to announce my arrival, and presently 
Mrs. Reynolds walked down stairs. She paused 
at some distance from me, and surveyed me with a 
look of virtuous indignation. 

“**T am really astonished, young woman,’ she 
said, ‘that you should have had the assurance to 
refer me to Mrs. Wilton. She tells me that she 
found you very deceitful and unthankful, that she 
raised you from a state of great poverty, and that 
you requited her by worming yourself into the 
confidence of her friends, and spreading reports 
about her as false as they were scandalous. I 
don’t want to hear any reply; an attempt to 
justify such conduct could only be worse than the 
conduct itself. I am satisfied that I have had a 
lucky escape. John, open the door.’ ” 

There are some redeeming characters intro- 
duced, among whom Mr. Chaundy, the poor 
clergyman, and Jem, the foundling, are the 
most pleasing and remarkable. Mr.Chaundy’s 
comments on life are generally shrewd and 
pointed, as when he says of gentility :— 

‘* «This curse pursues one from the lowest class 
to the highest,’ he said,—‘this eternal craving 
for gentility. None inquire after worth, and the 
consequence is, that few care about it. This 
woman began life as aservant. Her husband was, 
in his lifetime, a porter in the city: now she gets 
her livelihood by letting lodgings, and she and her 
daughter clean feathers and furs for the shops. 
Yet for ull this, and notwithstanding her preten- 
sions to piety, you see she cannot tolerate anything 
that is not respectable. How can a poor ignorant 
woman, who has seen nothing better all her life, 
help it? We have our respectable churches to 
which poverty and shabbiness are not admitted; 
these are filled by fashionable congregations ‘who 
have a fashionable preacher, a man of family, to 
match. As to our city churches, I once heard an 
alderman’s wife observe that she considered the 
irreligion of the very poor a great blessing, quite a 
providential circumstance, as their presence in the 
church in large numbers would not only be un- 
wholesome but so very disreputable. The feeling, 
my friends, is universal, at least in this ‘nation of 
shopkeepers,’ and there is nothing for it but to 
submit with a good grace.’ ” 

Jem is a capital character, and his affection 
for Mr. Chaundy is a pleasant relief to the 
heartlessness of most of those who figure in 
the tale. Yet Jem thought that prosperity 
might bring out the dark side of human 
nature even in the good-hearted curate :— 
“*You don’t understand how it is,’ said Jem, 


earnestly. ‘ Prosperity spoils everybody; it would 

spoil him. If he was made a bishop on to-morrow 

do you think he would know me? I should think 

not! That’s where it is; I can’t afford to lose him 

no way ;—you see I’ve nobody but him to look to.’ 
* * * * 


“* «But you seem to have a bad opinion of 
human nature, Jem,’ I said, ‘since you think 
that prosperity could make your master forget 
you. Do you feel that it would have the same 
effect upon yourself ?’ 

‘* *T shouldn't like either of us to be tempted,’ 
said Jem. ‘That's all I think about when I Sayy 
‘*Lead us not into temptation.” We're weaker 
than we think for, Miss; and I wouldn’t like, 
either way, to lose the only friend as ever spoke a 
kind word to me.’ : 

“*T could readily understand how strong was 
this tie:—the only one who had spoken a kind 
word to him through a long life! And this bond 
of kindness, uniting two unfortunates, was it 
indeed so easily to be broken by the accidental 
elevation of one of them? Was this, one of the 
best aspects of humanity, only the result of a selfish 
necessity ? 

***Vou see, Miss,’ continued Jem, ‘it’s all 
right with two people that’s well off as long as both 
of ’em keep prosperous. Let one of ’em come 
down, and then it’s all up. That’s the way they 
part. Your rich folks wont have nothing to do 
with poor ones even when there’s blood between 
*em.””” 

We cannot give any outline of the tale, but 
the foregoing extracts will afford an idea of 
the manner in which it is written. There is 
a tendency to exaggeration, and to taking 
unfavourable views of character and of mo- 
tives, as if the writer’s spirit had been soured 
by neglect or misfortune. But the sketches 
of character are distinctly drawn, and the evil 
prejudices denounced do exist in modern 
society, though not to the extent or degree 
which this novel asserts. The latter part of 
the tale is of more genial tone, and Margaret 
meets with better people than in her early 
days, and even with some good professors of 
religion. 

We ought to mention that this is the first 
of the novels which have been issued by Mr. 
Bentley on his reduced scale of prices, and 
it appears to us fully to deserve the wider circu- 
lation which the new system of publication is 
intended to secure. 





Notes, Theological, Poetical, and Miscel- 
lancous. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Edited by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge. 

Moxon. 

Or Coleridge’s ‘Marginalia’ four volumes 

have already appeared, containing his ‘ Notes 

on Shakspeare and other Dramatists,’ and his 

‘Notes on English Divines.’ The contents of 

the present volume, which completes the 

series, are of a more varied character, present- 
ing his comments on about fifty different 
works, on subjects religious, political, philo- 
sophical, and literary. We have specimens 
of Coleridge’s general opinions and modes of 
thought on topics somewhat akin to those of 
his ‘ Table-Talk.’ To most readers these mis- 
cellaneous notes will have greater interest than 
the former ‘ Marginalia,’ which were almost 
exclusively critical and theological. Some of 
the contents, such as the ‘ Notes on Luther,’ 
and the larger part of the ‘Omniana’ have 
been formerly published in the ‘ Literary Re- 
mains,’ edited by the late H. N. Coleridge. 

The remainder, constituting about two-thirds 

of the whole, is now printed for the first time. 

The present editor has arranged the matter 








miscellaneous notes. Among the new papers 
in the first of these departments are notes 
on Fuller’s Worthies, Burnet’s History, 
Chillingworth, Whitfield, and Swedenborg. 
The political notes are chiefly on works con- 
nected with the English civil wars. Among 
the books on miscellaneous subjects are 
Donne’s Poems, . Sir Thomas Browne’s 
‘Religio Medici,’ and *‘ Vulgar Errors,’ and 
some works on natural philosophy, the anno- 
tations on which are the least valuable of the 
whole. On theological and metaphysical sub- 
jects there is little in the present volume 
additional to the well-known views of Cole- 
ridge. We are pleased, however, with the 
expressions of spiritual feeling in his notes on 
the ‘ Book of Common Prayer,’ and on Robin- 
son’s work on the Divinity of Christ. From 
one whose religion was so much of the dry 
intellectual kind such remarks as these, in the 
notes on the Prayer-book, display unexpected 
fervour and feeling:— 

‘‘This Psalm (72nd) admits no other interpreta- 
tion but of Christ, as the Jehovah incarnate. In 
any other sense, it would be a specimen of more 
than Persian or Moghul hyperbole and bombast, 
of which there is no other instance in Scripture, 
and which no Christian would dare to attribute 
to an inspired writer. We know, too, that the 
elder Jewish Church ranked it among the Messianic 
Psalms. 

‘““N.B.—The Word in St. John, and the Name 
of the Most High in the Psalms, are equivalent 
terms. - ie ba ™ 

‘‘As a transparency on some night of public 
rejoicing, seen by common day, with the lamps 
from within removed—even such would the Psalms 
be to me uninterpreted by the Gospel. O honoured 
Mr. Hurwitz! Could I but make you feel what 
grandeur, what magnificence, what an everlasting 
significance and import Christianity gives to every 
fact of your national history—to every page of 
your sacred records.” 

The notes on Robinson and the Socinian 
controversies bear marks of much careful 
thought and serious reflection, and are worthy 
the attention of those who admire Coleridge’s 
intellectual power, but fail to imitate him in 
his deferential reverence for the sacred scrip- 
tures. The word bibliolatry was first intro- 
duced by Coleridge, but the evils which he 
ascribed to this book-worship were very diffe- 
rent from those which our modern English 
rationalists profess to oppose. The use of 
reason in examining the substance of revealed 
truth he strenuously advocated, but he never 
questioned the sole and sacred authority of 
the inspired books. He would have been the 
first to grieve over the aberrations of Newman 
in his ‘ Phases of Faith,’ to be surprised at 
Carlyle’s “ other revelations,” and “ other in- 
spirations,” and to denounce Maurice’s sophis- 
tical interpretations of the letter of the 
divine oracles. With all the character that 
Coleridge has for metaphysical subtlety and 
bold speculation on religious questions, the 
‘philosophers’ of the Sterling-club school 
would do well to imitate the faith, the humi- 
lity, and the honesty, which he displayed in 
his study and exposition of the doctrmes of 
revealed truth. 

Passing from theological topics, on the 
details of which we cannot enter, we present 
some specimens of the annotations on well- 
known works, such as Pepys’s ‘ Diary’ and 
Donne’s ‘Poems.’ Of the ‘Diary’ and its 
author this is his general estimate, the justness 
of which will be universally admitted :— 





‘Most valuable on many, various, and im- 
portant accounts, as I hold this Diary to be, I deem 





under the heads of theological, political, and 


it invaluable as a faithful portrait of enlightened 
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(i.e. calculating) self-love and self-interest in its 
perihelion to morality, its nearest possible neigh- 
bourhood to, or least possible distance from, honour 
and honesty. 

‘* And yet what a cold and torpid Saturn, with 
what a sinister and leaden shine, spotty as the 
moon, does it appear, compared with the principles 
and actions of the regicide Colonel Hutchinson, or 
those of the Puritan Richard Baxter (in the auto- 
biography edited by Sylvester), both the contem- 
poraries of Pepys.” 


Some of Mr. Pepys’s short entries we give, 
with the accompanying remarks:— 

“ «To the King’s play-house, and there saw a 
silly play and an old one, The Taming of a Shrew.’ 

“‘This is, I think, the fifth. of Shakspeare’s 
plays which Pepys found silly, stupid trash, and 
among them Othello. Macbeth indeed he commends 
for the shews and music, but not to be compared 
with the Five Hours’ Adventures. This and the 
want of wit in the Hudibras is very amusing—nay, 
it is seriously instructive. Thousands of shrewd 
and intelligent men, in whom, as in 8. Pepys, the 
understanding is hypertrophied to the necrosis or 
marasmus of the reason and imagination, while far- 
sighted (yet, ah! how short-sighted) self-interest 
fills the place of conscience, would say the same, if 
they dared. 

**¢1668. 28rd. To church, and heard a good 
sermon of Mr. Gifford’s, at our church, upon ‘‘Seek 
ye first the kingdom of heaven and its righteous- 
ness, and all things shall be added to you.” A very 
excellent and persuasive, good and moral sermon. 
He shewed, like a wise man, that righteousness is 
a surer moral way of being rich than sin and 
villany.’ 

‘‘Highly characteristic. Pepys’s only ground 
of morality was prudence—a shrewd understanding 
in the service of self-love, his conscience. He was 
a Pollard man without the top (i. ¢., the reason as 
the source—of ideus, or immediate yet not sensuous 
truths, having their evidence in themselves; and 
the imagination, or idealising power, of symbols 
mediating between the reason and understanding) ; 
but on this account more broadly and luxuriantly 
branching out from the upper trunk. For the 
sobriety and steadfastness of a worldly self-interest 
substitute inventive fancy, will-wantonness (stat 
pro ratione voluntas), and a humorous sense of the 
emptiness and dream-likeness of human pursuits— 
and Pepys would have been the Panurge of the in- 
comparable Rabelais. 

‘* Mem.—It is incomprehensible to me, that this 
great and genial philosopher should have been a 
Frenchman, except on my hypothesis’ of a con- 
tinued dilution of the Gothic blood from the reign 
of Henry IV.; Descartes, Malbranches, Pascal, 
and Molitre being the ultimi Gothorum, the last in 
whom the Gothic predominated over the Celtic. 

** *1688. 4th. To the fair, tosee the play, Bar- 
tholomew Fair, with puppets. And it is an excel- 
lent play; the more I see it, the more I love the 
wit of it; only the business of abusing the Puri- 
tans begins to grow stale, and of no use, they being 
the people that at last will be found the wisest.’ 

‘* Pepys was always a Commonwealth’s man in 
his heart. N.B.--Nota democrat; but, even more 
than the Constitutional Whigs, the very antipode of 
the modern Jacobins, or Z'azl-up-Head-down Poli- 
ticians. A voluptuary, and without a spark of 
bigotry in his nature, he could not be a Puritan ; 
but of his free choice he would have preferred Pres- 
byterianism to Prelacy, and a mixed Aristocracy of 
wealth and talent to a Monarchy, or even a mixed 
Government—such at least as the latter was in his 
time. But many of the more enlightened Jacobites 
were Republicans who despaired of a Republic. 
Si non Brutus, Cesar.” 

The notices Mr. Pepys gives of Shakspeare 
afford strange glimpses of the literary and 
dramatic incidents of the time as well as of the 
mental characteristics of the man. . He says 
in one place, “'To Deptford by water, reading 
Othello, Moor of Venice, which I ever here- 
tofore esteemed a mighty good play, but hav- 





ing so lately read the Adventures of Five 
Houres, it seems a mean thing.” Taking this 
intellectual recreation along with an adjoming 
entry in which a visit to the bear-garden is 
described with great glee,—‘‘ the sport very 
good, a shoemaker so cut in both wrists that 
he could fight no longer, his enemy a butcher,” 
—well may Coleridge exclaim, ‘“ Certainly 
Pepys was blest with the quecrest and most 
omnivorous taste that ever fell to the lot of 
one man!” 

From the notes on Donne we give one para- 
graph, in which he speaks of him in contrast 
with Cowley, his admirer and imitator:— 

‘How legitimate a child was not Cowley of 
Donne! But Cowley had a sou!-mother, as well as 
a soul-father, and who was she? What was that ? 
Perhaps, sickly court-loyalty, conscientious per 
accident—a discursive intellect, naturally less vigo- 
rous and daring, and then cowed by king- worship. 
The populousness, the activity, is as great in C. as 
in D.; but the vigour, the insufficiency to the poet 
of active fancy without a substrate of profound, 
though mislocate thinking,—the will-worship, in 
squandering golden hecatombs on a fetisch, on the 
first stick or straw met with at rising,—this pride 
of doing what he likes with his own, fearless of an 
immense surplus to pay all lawful debts to self- 
subsisting themes, that rule, while they cannot 
create, the moral will—this is Donne! He was an 
orthodox Christian only because he could have been 
an infidel more easily; and therefore willed to be a 
Christian: and he was a Protestant, because it 
enabled him to lash about to the right and the left, 
and without a motive to say better things for the 
Papists than they could say for themselves. It 
was the impulse of a purse-proud opulence of innate 
power! In the sluggish pond the waves roll this 
or that way; for such is the wind’s direction : but 
in the brisk spring or lake, boiling at bottom, wind 
this way, that way, all ways; most irregular in 
the calm, yet inexplicable by the most violent ab 
extra tempest.” 

Of the ‘ Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson,’ 
Coleridge speaks with warmest admiration, 
and enters with hearty sympathy into the 
cause of the Parliamentary patriots. Conser- 
vative and ultra-loyalist as Coleridge was in 
his later years, he distinguished well between 
constitutional monarchy and the tyranny 
which the men of the Commonwealth over- 
threw. To those whose notions of English 
history are gathered from the unfair text- 
books used in our public schools, the manner 
in which Coleridge speaks of Charles the 
Martyr, as well as of Clarendon, Land, Straf- 
ford, Rupert, and other heroes and saints of 
the loyalist side, will cause some surprise. 
Here is Clarendon:— 

«And this is one of the three idols of our Church 
—for Clarendon ever follows Charles the Martyr, 
and the martyr Laud! Alas! what a strange 
thing the conscience seems to be, when such actions 
and deliberate falsehoods as have been on strong 
grounds imputed to Lord Clarendon, — among 
others, the suborning of assassination—could be 
made compatible in his own mind with professions 
of religion and habitual religious meditations and 
exercises.” 

Rupert is judged with equal impartiality :— 





‘“‘There is something almost fantastic in the 
thought, that this Prince Rupert, whose character 
of temerity, brutality, insolence, impetuosity, and 
unreliableness, (ex. gr., the abandonment of Bris- 
tol,) is given almost in the same words by the 
Royalist and Parliamentary historians, should have 
been the inventor of mezzo tinto engraving. 

‘‘The superstition of royal blood, in its most 
exclusive intensity, acted on Charles’s mind in the 
instance of this his nephew, most ruinously for his 
affairs. If Charles did not authorise, he passively 
sanctioned, and perhaps inwardly approved of 
Rupert’s overly treatment of the Duke of New- 





castle, and thus baffled and disgusted the chivalrous 
loyalty and devotion which nothing could alienate, 
Prince Rupert was the evil genius of Charles's 
military enterprises.” 

Strafford and the King are described in the 
notes on ‘ Lives of British Statesmen’ :— 


‘< «Strafford was aware that his life was in the 
hands of his enemies; that no chance of escape 
remained ; but he was not prepared to expect so 
sudden a dereliction by his sovereign, &c. &c., and 
when assured of the fatal truth, he raised his eyes 
to heaven, and, laying his hand on his heart, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Put not your trust in princes, nor in the 
sons of men, for in them there is no salvation.”’ 

“*Canting scoundrel—a hypocrite in his very last 


act! Nothing indeed can justify the measures of 


the House of Commons, nothing palliate the base- 
ness of the House of Lords; unless it be the un- 
varied example of all their predecessors, and the 
faithful imitation of the same submission to the 
stronger party by all their successors spiritual and 
temporal. Is was not this remorseless apostate 
that suffered undeservingly; he deserved a thou- 
sand deaths; but England, but law, and the ever- 
lasting principles and grounds of law in the sense 
of public justice, that received a deadly wound; 
and every bill of Pains and Penalties since then 
has been a fresh hydrahead sprouting from this 
wound. Thus is the cycle of retributive Providence 
completed. What the Gracchi begin, a Blue-beard 
and a Heliogabalus finish. 

‘* «Tn his address to the people from the scaffold, 
he assured them that he submitted to his sentence 
with perfect resignation, &c. &c. He declared 
that, however his actions might have been misin- 
terpreted, his intentions had always been upright, 
that he loved Parliaments, that he was devoted 
to the Constitution, and to the Church of Eng- 
land, &e. &e.’ 

“Tf aught could—but nothing can, nor dare 
we indced desire, that anything should—remove 
the superstition in favour of dying words, this fact 
and the similar fact in Charles’s own scaffold scene 
are well fitted to produce the effect. Both died 
with a lie in their mouths. Strafford with his love 
of Parliaments and devotion to the Constitution by 
which the King was made dependent on them; and 
Charles with. the delivery of his Icon Basiliké as 
his own work!” 

Considering the deep prejudice still pre- 
vailing against the Regicides and Cromwell, 
the following declarations of Coleridge have 
in them sonicthing of heroie solemnity. 
Hayley, in his ‘Life of Milton,’ speaks of 
“the odium which the President (Bradshaw) 
justly incurred on the trial of Charles.” On 
which Coleridge breaks forth — 

“Why justly? What would the contemptible 
martyr-worshippers (who yearly apply to this frau- 
dulent would-be-despot the most awful phrases of 
holy writ concerning the Saviour of Mankind, con- 
cerning the Incarnate Word, that is with God, and 
is God, in a cento of ingenious blasphemy that has 
no parallel in the annals of impious adulation) what 
would even these men have? Can they, as men, 
expect that Bradshaw and his peers should give 
sentence against the Parliament and armies of Eng- 
land, as guilty of all the blood that had been 
shed as rebels and murderers! Yet there was no 
other alternative. That he and his peers were in- 
fluenced by Cromwell is a gross calumny, suffi- 
ciently refuted by their after lives and by their 
death hours, and has been amply falsified by Mrs. 
Hutchinson in her incomparable Life of her incom- 
parable husband Colonel Hutchinson. O! that I 
might have such an action to remember on my 
death-bed. The only enviable part of Charles's fate 
and life is that his name is connected with the 
greatest names of ancient or modern times—Qué 
cum victus erat, tantis certdsse feratur.” 


Nor is he ashamed to avow on another 
occasion his regret that the crown had not, by 
the general consent of the patriotic party, been 
conferred on Cromwell:— 
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‘Qh that Colonel Hutchinson and his co-patriots 
throughout England could at this period have 
brought themselves to a conviction of the necessity 
of a king, under that, or some other name, and 
have joined with Lord Brook and others in offering 
the throne to Cromwell, under a solemn national 
contract! So! and so only, might England have 
become a republican kingdom—a glorious common- 
wealth—with a king as the symbol of its majesty, 
and the keystone of its unity!” 

With such an avowal Coleridge takes care 
to add a caveat against the identification of 
the old English Republicans with the Jacobin 
levellers of the French Revolution, which he 
does, after paying a graceful compliment to 
the memory of Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson:— 

‘As a portrait-painter, Mrs. H. unites the grace 
and finish of Vandyke with the life and substantive 
reality of Rembrandt. By the by, among the 
numerous points that make up that most notice- 
worthy contrast of the old English Republican, and 
the modern mongrel-bred Jacobin, one of the most 
striking. is the reverential value of ancient family 
entertained by the former, with comparative con- 
tempt of the court-derived titles, while the latter 
hates, because he envies, both alike.” 

We give one more political sketch, that of 
Charles IT., at the time when he was destroy- 
ing the glory and power which England had 
acquired under Blake and Cromwell:— 

“There are good grounds for the belief that 
more, and yet worse, causes than sensuality and 
sensual sloth, were working in the King’s mind 
and heart, viz., the readiness to have the French 
king his master, and the disposer of his kingdom’s 
power, as the means of becoming himself the un- 
controlled master of its wealth. He would fain be 
a despot, even at the cost of being another’s under- 
ling. Charles II. was willing, nay anxious, to 
reduce his crown and kingdom under the domina- 
tion of the Grard Monarque, provided he himself 
might have the wer to shear and poll his subjects 
without leave, and unchecked by the interference 
of a Parliament. I look on him as one of the 
moral monsters of history.” 

After giving such extracts as these, it is 
only fair to add the remarks of Mr. Derwent 
Coleridge, with the half-apologetic strain of 
which few readers of independent mind and 
generous feeling will sympathize:— 

‘The Historical and Political Notes will be read 
with interest, as exhibiting the sentiments of the 
author during the latter period of his life. They 
make it evident that his political principles, how- 
ever adapted to the varying phase of circumstance, 
suffered no real change, and that he remained to 
the last, what he had been from the first, a genuine 
English Publicola. Warmly attached to the insti- 
tutions of his country, and especially anxious for 
the permanency and well-being of the National 
Church, he sought to enlighten, and in this way to 
support, the Conservative party in the State: but 
the whole bearing of his mind was toward liberty 
that freedom alike of thought and action which he 
believed to be essential to the dearest interests of 
man. Hence his stern opposition to the doctrines, 
and to the policy, by which it was sought to uphold 
the dynasty of the Stuarts, of whose motives and 
personal character he takes the least favourable 
view. His opinions on these points are expressed 
in these notes with an unreserved vehemency of 
language, which bears witness to the depth and 
earnestness of his feeling.”’ 

We ought to mention that the present 
volume, although the last of the series of 
Notes on Books, is complete in itself, and, 
from the miscellancous nature of the contents, 
is the best of all Coleridge’s posthumous 
works for giving a true knowledge of his 
thoughts and sentiments, while it is at the 





same time the most attractive for general’ 


perusal. 











The Russian Shores of the Black Sea in the 
Autumn of 1852; with a Voyage down the 
Volga, and a Tour through the Country of 
the Don Cossacks. By Laurence Oliphant. 
Blackwood and Sons. 

(Second Notice.) 

Tue narrative of Mr. Oliphant’s travels in- 

creases much in interest as he approaches the 

Crimea. The localities and their antiquities 

are more suggestive of historical recollections, 

and the author brings some classical associa- 
tions to bear upon his subject with good 
discrimination and taste. While “ edging 
through the thick pea-soupy substance of 
which the Sea of Azov is composed,” Mr. 

Oliphant remarks:— 

‘‘How many phases has commerce passed through 
upon these waters, since the first Milesian fishing- 
stations were established upon their shores, and 
exported sturgeon to Greek gourmands, when 
Tanais was looked upon as an Ultima Thule, so 
little known, that its very existence is now almost 
doubtful! Many centuries after its destruction, 
Venetian, Genoese, and Pisan galliots sailed side 
by side through the Cimmerian Bosphorus, 
freighted with the rich merchandise of the East, 
while colonists of the rival republics competed upon 
the banks of the Don for the monopoly of trade 
with the celebrated Golden Horde, who were in 
direct communication with Samarcand. These 
flourishing colonies in their turn disappeared, and 
now for three hundred years an occasional Turkish 
zebeck was the only craft that crossed the sea to 
Azov, a fortress built on the ruins of Tana, and. 
perhaps of Tanais. 

‘* At last a new power succeeded all these, and 
trade revived under circumstances altogether 
changed, owing its importance, not to the wealth 
of the East, but to the resources of the country 
surrounding this sea; so that vessels which traverse 
it now are no longer freighted with silk from 


China, but with corn from Taurida; and it is worthy | 


of remark that, while the English have succeeded 
Greeks and Italians in monopolizing, by a diffe- 
rent route, their old Eastern trade, their ships also 
navigate in greater numbers than those of any 
other nation the once famous Palus Mzotis.” 


From the Sea of Azov the travellers made 
the best of their way in a rude conveyance 
over tracts of wild thyme, and through flocks 
of bustards ; and after a journey of thirty- 
seven hours with the same horses and the 
same Tartar coachman, continually in danger 
of dropping off his box with fatigue, they 
came within sight of the new Russian capital 
of the Crimea, Simpheropol. The most at- 
tractive object at this point was the mountain 
Tchatir Dagh, elevation 5000 feet, and Mr. 
Oliphant gives the following interesting ac- 
count of his excursion to the summit:— 


‘“We determined to take advantage of the glo- 
rious weather with which we were favoured, to 
make the ascent of the Tchatir Dagh, the Moun- 
tain of the Tent of the Tartars, Trapezus of the 
Greeks, and Palata Gora of the Russians. As 
mountains are rarities in Russia, a great many 
preparations were considered necessary before 
starting upon the expedition. Sending our 
luggage in a cart to a post station on the road to 
Alushta, we hired a Tartar and three horses, and, 
accompanied by an excellent German, who acted 
as interpreter, we bid adieu to Simpheropol on a 
lovely afternoon, and rode up the valley shaded by 
the avenues we had admired from above, fre- 
quently crossing the stream, and every here and there 
coming upon some charming little nook, of which 
a picturesque cottage had taken advantage, and 
which, perhaps, we appreciated the more highly 
after our long journeys across the steppe, so totally 
devoid of cottages, gardens, streams, or trees. 
We passed through orchards, and between fields of 
tobacco, Indian corn, flax, and millet; and after 
following the main road to Alushta for nine miles, 





turned off at Sultan Mahmout, and proceeding 
some miles across country, reached, a little after 
dark, the Tartar village of Bouyouk Yankoi, in 
which we had determined to spend the night before 
commencing the ascent of the mountain. 

‘*Dismounting before a very low verandah, we 
entered a sort of hut by a hole about three feet 
square, and passing through a small room and 
another hole, found ourselves in a somewhat more 
spacious apartment, carpeted with thick white felt. 
Raised about six inches above the floor, a sort of 
divan extended all round the room, above which 
were suspended quantities of richly embroidered 
cloths used as handkerchiefs or towels. I bought 
a very handsome one of these, with an Arabic 
inscription upon it, fora ruble. Upon a shelf at 
the further end were piled gold and silver brocades, 
while, hardly corresponding with such handsome 
garniture, earthenware vessels were ranged upon 
the massive beams which supported the roof, and 
which were placed so low that the members of the 
household could reach them easily, and unwary 
strangers knock their heads against them continu- 
ally. A great many bunches of wild thyme were 
hanging from the rafters, but they by no means 
answered the purpose of overcoming the strong 
smell of garlic which floated round everybody and 
pervaded everything. We were delighted with the 
comfortable air of the whole establishment—nothing 
could have looked cleaner than the white walls, or 
softer than the white felt; but we had not as yet 
experienced one property peculiar to the latter. A 
very small window, with wooden bars, and touching 
the ground, was opposite a large old-fashioned sort 
of fire-place, in which an ox might have been 
roasted whole, and which completed the unique 
appearance of our quarters. Instead of the somo- 
var, small filigree cups of thick coffee were fur- 
nished by our host, whose wife was too old and 
ugly to make it necessary for her to cover her face. 
She piled mattresses and pillows for us upon the 
divan in abundance, and we were soon stretched 
luxuriously round the room on the soft cushions, 
heedless of their garlicky perfume. Would that zt 
had been our only annoyance—the fleas had evi- 
dently been waiting until we were well in their 
power, and now transferred themselves in thou- 
sands from the felt to our bodies. How little did 
I imagine, when I watched the old Tartar dame 
preparing the tempting beds, that I should toss 
restlessly upon them the livelong night. 

‘* Fortunately we had purposed an early start on 
the morrow, and were delighted to quit our downy 
couches at three o'clock. After another cup of 
coffee and a gratuity to our host, who declined to 
take anything until his better half interposed, we 
again mounted our ponies, and by the light of a 
very small moon, picked our way up the stony 
path under the guidance of two Tartars from the 
village. For about two hours we wound through 
beech-woods—in which there is said to be very 
good red-deer shooting—and along narrow ridges 
overlooking extensive valleys. Upon arriving at 
the last steep pitch, we left our horses with one of 
the guides, and clambered up amongst strewn 
rocks and stunted juniper-bushes for another hour, 
when we reached the giddy edge of the limestone 
cliff which forms the highest peak, a few moments 
after sunrise, having attained an elevation of 5135 
feet above the sea. 

“We were well repaid for the fatigue of the 
ascent by the magnificent view we obtained from 
this point. Immediately at our feet, and so 
directly beneath us that a stone might be dropped 
perpendicularly upon the trees 2000 feet below, lay 
charmingly diversified woods and meadows—curling 
wreaths of blue smoke ascended from clumps of 
trees scattered over the park-like scenery, while 
large herds of cattle seemed from their diminutive- 
ness to have been peppered out upon the rich pas- 
ture-land. Snug-looking Tartar villages were 
dotted over the well-cultivated valleys, and moun- 
tain streams meandered through them to the sea, 
which was scarcely discernible beneath a dense 
bank of clouds that altogether concealed from our 
view the southern horizon. Facing us, towards 
the west, the rival mountain of Babugan Yaila 
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reared its stupendous crags; while far as eye could 
reach, in a northerly direction, stretched the undu- 
lating steppe, narrowing as it reached the Isthmus 
of Perecop. We could trace the wooded valley of 
the Salghir, discern the white houses of Simphero- 
pol on its left bank; and nearer still, we saw the 
beech-woods through which we had ridden in the 
morning, and the vast table-land of limestone rock 
over which we had been stumbling. We found a 
large stone, on which a Russian had inscribed his 
name; and thinking the spot undeserving of such 
desecration, we hurled it over a less abrupt part of 
the precipice, and strained our necks to see it reach 
the bottom; but we could only hear it crash and 
echo as it bounded from crag to crag. A magnifi- 
cent eagle, surprised at so unusual a sound, soared 
majestically away from an eyrie a few feet down 
the cliff, and left us in undisputed possession of the 
summit of the Tchatir Dagh. 

‘* We soon accomplished the steep descent of the 
first thousand feet, and, mounting our ponies, at- 
tempted to pick our way over the rocks, to some 
caves, reported to be worth seeing. Our path—or 
rather where our path would have been, had one 
existed—lay over a large extent of stratified lime- 
stone, of a grey colour. The rugged surface, 
strewn with huge fragments of the stone, was fre- 
quently indented by hemispherical hollows, in 
which grew clumps of trees, and which, had they 
not occurred so frequently, might have been mis- 
taken for the craters of extinct volcanoes. 

‘* Whatever may have been their origin, they 
were the cause of incessant annoyance to us as we 
wound round them—the rocks becoming so sharp 
and jagged that we were obliged to lead our horses 
a great part of the way. At last we descended into 
one, and the guides pointed to a small opening 
under a rock, into which we were expected to crawl, 
telling us it was the entrance to the Cave of Foul 
Kouba. Armed with a tallow candle, I forthwith 
crept into the hole, scrambling on hands and knees 
amidst a quantity of human skulls and bones, 
which rattled dismally as, one after another, we 
crawled amongst them. For twenty or thirty 
yards we thus proceeded, occasionally obliged to 
lie down perfectly flat upon the wet mud and 
bones, and burrow our way along—a mode of entry 
which reminded me of an unpleasant experience I 
once endured in descending into an Egyptian 
mummy-pit. At last we were enabled to stand 
upright and look around. A spacious chamber, 
about forty feet high, seemed supported by some 
huge stalactites. The largest of these was at least 
fifty feet in circumference; and if the cave had 
been lighted up with such torches as those used at 
Adelsburg, instead of with three tallow dips, I have 
no doubt their varied colours would have produced 
a striking effect. I followed a clear stream through 
a small opening into what appeared another 
chamber, but could get no one to accompany me 
on an exploring expedition, as my companion felt 
too unwell to enter the cave at all. Montandon, 
however, says that Monsieur Oudinet, a French- 
man, penetrated half-a-day’s journey into this cave 
without reaching the end. Theinnumerable skulls 
and bones lying strewn about in all directions told 
a melancholy history ;—a party of Genoese had been 
smoked to death here, during their wars with the 
Tartars in the thirteenth century. 

“We were glad to get into the fresh air again, 
and, very hot and dirty, started for Kisil Kouba, 
another cave not far distant. The entrance to 
this was magnificent, and after descending gra- 
dually for about a hundred yards, the cave in- 
creased to a breadth of thirty or forty yards, while 
its height could not have been less than sixty feet. 
Here, however, the stalactites were comparatively 
poor, though occasionally well-coloured. It has 
never been fully explored; a stream, which we did 
not reach, becoming too deep to allow of its extent 
being ascertained. 

‘* We alternately rode or led our steeds over 
miles more of the same elevated limestone plateau, 
until our guide proposed taking us a short cut to 
the main road, which we could discern winding 
through the wood about fifteen hundred feet below 
us, We were amazed soon after at his sudden dis- 





appearance with two of the horses, and not at all 
surprised at seeing one of them on the broad of his 
back, when we looked over the edge of a precipice 
and saw the rocks down which he was expected to 
scramble. The Tartar seemed somewhat asto- 
nished at his rapid descent, and turned round with 
the intention of getting back; but seeing that this 
was impossible, we shouted to him to try and go 
on: this, however, he declined, and ultimately 
decided upon standing stock-still. 

“*Tt certainly seemed madness to attempt the 
descent before us; but as the horses were not very 
valuable, we got down to the Tartar, and each 
took possession of his own, leaving him to manage 
his pony as he liked. It was impossible for the 
horses to keep their footing amid the loose slabs of 
rock and rough stones which were strewn along the 
face of the mountain, and which, slipping from 
under them, gave them some severe falls. The 
chief difficulty was to avoid being tumbled upon as 
we pulled them after us, having found it out of the 
question to induce them to lead the way: thus, 
when both horse and man slid together for many 
yards without being able to gain a footing, the 
velocity of the former always became the greatest ; 
and I sometimes found it necessary to let go the 
reins, scramble as quickly as possible to one side, 
and leave my horse to slide past, hoping that some- 
thing would stop him soon. Becoming gradually 
more deeply imbedded in a mass of stony debris, he 
was at last altogether stopped, and so, poor beast, 
would remain, with every fibre quivering from fear, 
until I could get slowly down, and, by dint of 
pulling and beating, start him again on his down- 
ward course. 

‘* At last, and with no greater damage done than 
a few cuts and bruises, we reached the filbert woods 
at the bottom, and I was able again to bestride my 
uncomfortable Tartar saddle, which in shape was 
exactly like a feather pillow tied tightly round the 
middle, the hollow thus formed being a seat in no 
degree calculated to rest my aching limbs; so we 
limped along, weary and jaded, to the hamlet of 
Taouchan Bazaar, and determined to pass the night 
in a romantic cottage, buried in the woods, and 
overhung by the beetling crags of the Tchatir 
Dagh. Here the worthy Tartar occupants gave us 
some excellent ‘yourgourt,’ or sour milk, which, 
with the addition of sufficient sugar, is very refresh- 
ing food. Half-a-dozen boiled eggs and some 
Tartar cake completed our simple bill of fare. 

‘* We found our German friend Richter an in- 
valuable ally, and persuaded him to accompany us 
on our proposed excursions through the country. 
When he was not smoking, he was interpreting or 
making himself generally useful; and as his per- 
sonal baggage only consisted of a large cloak, he 
was unobjectionable on that score; so he started 
on a trip, which was to last for an indefinite period, 
with perfect complacency, on my lending him a 
shirt to begin with. 

‘*We had taken a padaroshna at Simpheropol 
for Yalta, and determined to travel in post telégas. 
Accordingly, at daylight on the following morning 
we were en route in one of these primitive convey- 
ances. Precisely similar to the common cart used 
by the peasants, it was destitute alike of springs, 
seats, hood, or any sort of protection from the 
weather; but it was very strongly built, and ad- 
mirably adapted for fine scenery, when the rough- 
ness of the road does not distract the attention. 
We began to toil up a steep zigzag ascent imme- 
diately upon leaving the post-house. The road 
winds through beech and oak woods, which thickly 
clothe the mountain sides, and clamber up the cre- 
vices in the rocks. Now and then we came upon 
an opening, from which we obtained an extensive 
view to the northward, and looked down upon the 
romantic valley of the Hangar, which we were fast 
leaving below us—thanks to the vigorous exertions 
of three sturdy horses, and the energetic shouts of 
our driver. The summit of the pass is two thou- 
sand eight hundred feet above the level of the Black 
Sea, which here bursts suddenly upon our view. 
The waves seem to break upon the ruined walls of 
Alushta, while the vale in which that village is 
situated stretched away in luxuriant loveliness, 








“* An obelisk which has been erected near this 
spot indicates the resting-place of the Emperor 
Alexander at the period of his last visit to the 
Crimea in 1824. We commenced our descent with 
the utmost rapidity, our trot soon increasing into 
a gallop; and the cart hopping rather than rolling 
round the sharp, steep corners, it became quite a 
work of difficulty to keep our seats. The fantastic 
Dimirdji, with its huge crags grotesquely piled one 
above another, towered above us on the left—a 
worthy vis-a-vis to the Tchatir Dagh. - 

**Tn an hour we had reached the bottom, and, 
like the mountain torrents which had dashed by 
our side, we glided more tranquilly on, after our 
stormy passage, between cypress hedges and 
through long avenues of poplars, casting immea- 
surable shadows in the morning sun, and past 
orchards and vineyards laden with luscious fruit. 
We had hardly regained our breath, when we pulled 
up at the door of the post-house in Alushta.” 


Passing to the naval seaport of Sevastopol, 
Mr. Oliphant notices the extensive barracks 
and government offices, and mentions having 
counted thirteen sail of the line anchored in 
the principal harbour. He does not, how. 
ever, say much of their capabilities for service. 
“Out of the imposing array before us,” says 
the author, “there were ouly two ships ina 
condition to undertake a voyage round the 
Cape.” We pass on to the beautiful inland 
town of Bagtch’ Serai for the sake of peeping 
jnto the ancient palace of the Khans:— 

‘*The change from Sevastopol, the city of bar- 
racks and dockyards, to Bagtch® Serai, ‘the Se 
raglio of Gardens,’ was as agreeable as it was 
sudden. Here, in a sequestered dell, shut out 
from the world by the fantastic crags which sur- 
round it, the ancient capital of Crim Tartary lies 
embowered amid the most luxuriant vegetation; 
overtopping which, a forest of tapering minarets 
and waving poplars extends far up the narrow 
valley, forming the only signs which lead us to 
suspect the existence of dwellings concealed be- 
neath. a ss . 

“As we mixed with this nondescript populace, 
our attention was divided between the variety of 
feature end costume which it exhibited, and the 
wonderful display of goods exposed for sale in the 
open shops. These are devoid of any front wall, 
and are closed at night by the wooden shutters 
which in the daytime forma sort of counter. Upon 
this the owner sits cross-legged, earnestly engaged 
in the manufacture of the article he sells, and only 
allowing himself to be distracted from his occupa 
tion by the arrival of a customer. 

“From the manner in which these shops were 
arranged, I concluded that the members of each 
craft were collected into divisions specially appro- 
priated to them. Thus, immediately on leaving 
our khan, and turning up the principal street 
towards the Palace, we passed a bazaar in which 
sheepskin caps were fabricated. Here the pur- 
chaser, if he find none ready made to suit his 
taste, has simply to choose his skin and strike his 
bargain, and is furnished with the genuine article 
before an hour has elapsed. The most character- 
istic are those made of the shumski or lambskin, 
with the short curling wool, of a bluish-grey colour, 
which I have already mentioned. Beyond these 
come the workers in leather, encompassed by piles 
of saddles, richly embroidered belts, tobacco- 
pouches, and absurd-looking whips, with a large 
flat piece of leather at the end of the lash, and a 
knife concealed in the handle. Opposite are slipper- 
makers and tailors; while the cutlers occupy 2 
great extent of territory, and are famed for the 
excellent Tartar knives which they manufacture. 

* * * * * 


‘“We had now traversed the entire length of 
the main street, and reached a small square, the 
right side of which was occupied by the far-famed 
Palace of the Khans. My attention was, however, 
more immediately directed to a number of women 
who vere collected here, and who displayed at 
once the varieties of race most commonly observed 
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in Bagtch? Serai. It must be a great comfort to 
Tartar ladies that their religion obliges them to 
remain veiled in public, for I have little doubt that 
they would be fairly eclipsed by the lovely Jewesses, 
whose graceful costume in the group before us 
contrasted favourably with that of their waddling 
companions. There is nothing Israelitish about 
these Karaite maidens—the Grecian nose and fiery 
nostril, the short proud upper lip, and exquisitely 
turned mouth, seemed almost to belie their Hebrew 
origin; while those large eyes, so deeply set, re- 
quire no white fereedje to give additional effect to 
their lustre. * * i 

“Crossing the moat, we passed threugh a mas- 
sive painted gateway with projecting eaves, and 
I was no less astonished than delighted with the 
singular collection of buildings that met my eye 
on every side. ‘To the right ofa large grass-grown 
court stands the rambling disjointed palace, with 
gaudy walls and highly decorated trellis-work fes- 
tooned with vines, and small lattice windows look- 
ing out upon fragrant gardens: while above all is 
an octagonal wooden tower, with a Chinese-looking 
roof. On the left are a number of two-storeyed 
buildings, with verandahs supported by ornamented 
posts, and near them 2 mausoleum and mosque, 
with two tall minarets—the mark of royalty. A 
handsome fountain, shaded ‘by willows, stands op- 
posite the private entrance; behind it the court is 
enclosed by the walls of an orchard, situated on a 
rising ground, which is intersected by terraces. 
Looking beyond the objects immediately surround- 
ing us, the view was no less striking. We seemed 
to be in the arena of an amphitheatre, of which 
the flat roofs of the Tartar houses—stuck, as it 
were, in rows against the sides of the mountains— 
represented the seats. All over these mountains 
aves occurred frequently, resembling pigeon-holes. 
Nothing can be more wnique than the aspect of 
the town from the courtyard of the palace, while 
gigantic rocks, of grotesque shape, are poised in 
mid air, threatening destruction to all that remains 
of the capital of this once mighty empire. 

“The iron gate at the entry of the palace bears 
this inscription :— : 

“*The master of this gate, who has acquired 
this province, is the most exalted personage, Hadji 
Ghiri Khan, son of Mingli Ghiri Khan. May the 
Lord God deign to accord supreme happiness to 
Mingli Ghiri Khan, as well as to his father and 
mother.’ 

“Entering the principal vestibule, we observed 
the celebrated Fountain of Tears, immortalised 
among Russians by the poem of Nicholas Pushkin. 
This hall opens, by means of arches, to the gardens 
of the seraglio; and from it dark~ staircases 
ascend and terminate in narrow passages, which 
again lead to spacious galleries, brilliantly deco- 
rated. 

**Wandering through the latter, we lose our- 
selves at last in a labyrinth of small apartments, 
scarcely. differing from one another, connected by 
doorways, in which swing heavy satin brocades. 
We glide noiselessly through them over the soft 
Turkish carpets, as if treading the chamber of 
death. There was something appropriate in the 
mysterious silence which characterised all our 
movements, surrounded as we were by a luxury so 
fresh-looking and real, that it seemed as though its 
possessors had but just vanished for ever from the 
fairy scenes they had conjured around them. Here 
were broad crimson divans, richly embroidered 
curtains carefully suspended over the latticed win- 
dows, and tapestry of costly satin elaborately 
worked, concealing the walls, or hanging quaintly 
from semicircular projections over the fire-places— 
a flimsy splendour, which was not allowed to fade 
and vanish with its original possessors, but was 
retained in all its gaudy colouring, as if to mock 
the memory of those to whose efieminate tastes it 
once had ministered. 

“‘But Muscovite sovereigns had condescended to 
lodge in the former abode of the Khans; and the 
guide, of course, imagines that the most interesting 
object in the palace is the bed in which the Empress 
Catharine slept. We hurried him on to the room 
of Maria Potoski, fraught with more romantic as- 





sociations. Here for ten years the infatuated coun- 
tess resided, hoping to effect a compromise between 

her conscience and her passion for the Khan, by a 

life devoted to religious exercises, while content to 

reign, at the same time, supreme in the palace of 
the infidel. The apartments appropriated to her 

are luxuriously arranged: and a lofty hall, with 

fountains plashing upon slabs of marble, bears her 

name. Adjoining it is a Roman Catholic chapel, 

which was built expressly for her use by the amo- 

rous Khan. 

‘They must have been somewhat lax Mahome- 

dans altogether these Khans. Many of the rooms 

are ornamented with representations of birds and 

beasts and creeping things, in every variation of 
grotesque form ; while, as if to compensate for this 

direct violation of the Koran, fragments of that 

sacred record are inscribed upon the walls. One of 
the most singular chambers in this most singular 
palace is a large glass summer-house, surrounded 

by a divan, and decorated in a most unorthodox 

manner, in which a fountain plays into a porphyry 

basin. It opens upon a flower-garden, at the 
farther end of which, shaded by a magnificent old 
vine, is a marble bath, prepared for the Empress 

Catharine by the considerate gallantry of Potem- 

kin, and supplied by cascades from the fountain of 
Selsabil. The favourite lived enclosed among deli- 

cious gardens, in the now deserted harem, during 
the residence of his royal mistress in the palace, 

from which it is approached by a succession of 
pavilions and verandahs. Attached to it is the 
octagonal tower; and authorities differ as to 
whether the Khans reserved it for the use of their 
women or their falcons. As it is exactly like a 
large wooden cage, no light is thrown upon the 
subject from its construction. From between the - 
bars a singular panoramic view is obtained of the 
town and palace. 

‘“We entered the royal mosque by the royal 
staircase, and descended—to speak in Christian 
language—to the royal pew, from behind the iattice 
of which the dancing dervishes and religious cere- 
monies of the church may be witnessed unseen. It 
is a spacious edifice, and over the principal door, 
facing the street, is this characteristic inscription : 

‘*Who is Hadji Selim? He who is the most 
illustrious of all the Khans, the favoured of God. 
May the Lord God accord him every benefit as a 
reward for the erection of this mosque. Selim 
Ghiri Khan is in his existence comparable to the 
rose-tree. His son is a rose. Each in his turn 
has been crowned with the honours of the seraglio. 
The rose-tree has flourished anew; its only fresh 
rose has become the lion of the Padishah of the 
Crimea—Sehlamet Ghiri Khan. God has fulfilled 
my wish in this inscription. It is to the Lord 
God alone that this mosque has been erected by 
Sehlamet Ghiri Khan.’ 

“‘ Having seen the former abode of the Khans, 
we thought we would now visit their present 
resting-place. So, leaving the fountains to play 
and babble in silent halls, and the divans to grace 
untenanted rooms, and the trees to blossom and 
perfume the deserted gardens, we entered the 
vaulted chambers in which the most_ illustrious 
Khans repose. Here a venerable old Hadjé held 
tremulously aloft the dim, flickering light, to enable 
us to look over the turbaned tombstones. Passing 
out, we walked through the cemetery, where vines 
cluster over the crumbling ruins that tell of de- 
parted greatness; and all seemed travelling the 
game road which the occupants of these sculptured 
sepultures have already taken.” 

From this point Mr. Oliphant returned to 
Yalta, on the eastern side of the Crimean 
peninsula, and embarked in a steamer for 
Odessa. The author speaks alarmingly of 
Russian aggression, and even goes so far as to 
hint that nothing but the barrier of the Cau- 
casus keeps our possessions in India out of the 
reach of the autocrat:— 

‘* So long as these mountaineers have it in their 
power to bar the only passages by which Russia 
obtains access to one portion of her vast dominions, 
so long must the value of the trans-Caucasian pro- 











vinces be diminished, and the Emperor frustrated 
in his cherished project of extending the frontier to 
the southward; for in case of the dismemberment 
of the Turkish empire, until Russia conquers Cir- 
cassia she is clearly not in a position to annex with 
equal advantage those provinces which, when that 
dismemberment takes place, she will doubtless ex- 
pect to fall to her share. At present, therefore, 
Circassian independence seems to be a formidable 
barrier to Russian aggression. But when Russian 
troops can march with impunity across those mighty 
passes, and acquire new provinces to the south and 
eastward—when her frontier is conterminous with 
that of Persia in a great part of that country which 
is now Turkish, and when her influence over that 
state will increase with her frontier—when Persia 
is no longer able to resist her demands, and Cabul 
only anxious to aid her designs, the tenure by 
which Great Britain holds her dominion in India 
will be materially affected, and it may be thus 
affected sooner than we anticipate; for surely, dur- 
ing the present crisis of Eastern affairs, these re- 
sults are not to be deemed altogether speculative.” 

With this excessively large political gene- 
alization we take leave of our author, hoping 
in another twelvemonth to hear of his lively 
exploits in some other little explored quarter 
of the globe. 





The Ansyreeh and Ismaelech: a Visit to the 
Secret Sects of Northern Syria, with a view 
to the establishment of Schools. By the 
Rey. Samuel Lyde. Hurst and Blackett. 

Mr. Lype, a clergyman of the Anglican 
church, for some time chaplain at Beyrout, 
having visited the country of the Ansyreeh in 
Northern Syria, has published this narrative 
of his tour, in the hope of obtaining the co- 
operation necessary for the establishment of 
schools among a numerous and important 
people, who have for ages been sunk in igno- 
rance and oppression. His visit was made at 
the suggestion of Mr. Moore, the British 
Consul at Beyrout, and a report of his pro- 
ceedings, which is embodied in the present 
volume, was submitted to the Rey. Dr. Gobat, 
the Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem. It is Mr. 
Lyde’s intention to devote himself to this field 
of Christian missionary labour, and there is 
every prospect of its proving a useful and 
successful undertaking. The Ansyreeh are 
supposed to be the aborigines of Northern 
Syria, and to have remained in the mountain 
chain between Mount Cassius and the Leba- 
non, while successive tides of conquest have 
swept along the plains on either side. In 
physiognomy, and in religion and manners, 
they are distinct from the other races inhabit- 
ing Syria:— 

“‘At present they are widely scattered, but are 
held together by a common fear of oppression, and 
by the possession of a common secret; and it is 
remarkable how close this union is, which is ob- 
servable in the rapid transmission of news from 
one part to another of their body. They are found 
as far north as Tarsous, in Asia Minor. There is 
a large body at Antioch, and they are the principal 
inhabitants of the country between it and the sea. 
There are large numbers in the districts of Hamah 
and Tripoli, but the great bulk are found in the 
plain of Ladikeeh, and the districts in the moun- 
tains to the east of it. Their whole number is 
computed at something less than two hundred 
thousand. In Antioch a considerable portion of 
the trades is in their hands, but they are entirely 
subject to the bigoted Mussulmans of the place, 
and through fear of them are obliged to fast and 
pass themselves off as Mussulmans, although it is 
well known that they are not such, and they are 
subject, in consequence, to insult and oppression, 
In the plains, their condition is nearly the same, 
and it is only better in the mountains, because it 


is only occasionally that Turkish officials visit 
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them. The time of my visit happened to be when 
the taxes were being collected, and I was conse- 
quently witness of several cases of gratuitous insult 
and wrong. They generally go by the name of 
Fellaheen, or peasantry, which well expresses their 
condition for the most part; and it is a name 
which they gladly adopt, and seldom call them- 
selves Ansyreeh, which is a word used by the 
Mahometans as a tersn of contempt and reproach. 

‘‘In the districts of the mountains where the 
people are exclusively Fellaheen, they are governed 
by their own chiefs, called Mekuddams, who are 
appointed by the Government, and exercise much 
the same kind of influence that an Arab chief does 
among those of his tribe. They practice feudal 
hospitality; but their influence is insufficient for 
the maintenance of peace, order, and security: and 
this defect is unsupplied by the existence of any 
religious order, to whose authority such continual 
deference is paid, as to restrain acts of lawlessness 
and violence.” 


Of the religion of the Ansyrech, Mr. Lyde 
gives the following account :— 


“Tt is difficult to ascertain exactly all the de- 
tails of the religion of the Ansyreeh, both because 
their religion is a secret and ill-digested one, and 
because there are few or none among them in the 
present day who understand it so well as to have 
fixed points of agreement and disagreement. How- 
ever, there is one thing in which they all seem 
agreed, and which acts as a kind of freemasonry in 
binding together the scattered members of their 
body, namely, secret prayers, which are taught to 
every male child of a certain age, and are repeated 
at stated times, in stated places, and accompanied 
with religious rites. 

“The known part of their religion is a mixture 
of Mohammedanism, Christianity, Judaism, Ma- 
gianism, and Paganism. It is such a one as we 
should expect to find among people who have 
never possessed men of talent and education, and 
have been brought successively into contact with 
diverse forms of religion, of each new one of which 
they have received a part, while they have still 
clung to what preceded it. And since Moham- 
medanism is the last form, and they are still sur- 
rounded by its professors, it is by it that their reli- 
gion is most strongly tinctured. 

‘¢Their religion received its Mohammedan tinge, 
or at least the present form of it, from a man of 
the name of Nusairee, who came into Syria from 
Irak at the time whem numerous sects arose there 
in the early ages of Mohammedanism, of which 
that of the Assassins became the most celebrated. 
In consequence, as far as they can be called 
Mahometans at all, they have most in common 
with the Schiite, or Persian branch of Moham- 
medanism, and follow it in their reverence for Ali. 
But they have no mosques, observe none of the 
appointed times of prayer, do not fast; and although 
they receive the Koran, according to their asser- 
tion, they teach their children only the last third 
part of it, and give it also in part a spiritual inter- 
pretation. 

‘*Tt is uncertain how far they were affected by 
the early preaching of Christianity, but they now 
regard Jesus as a great prophet, call him, in com- 
mon with the Mahometans, the Spirit of God, 
and keep the festival of Christmas, &c. They treat 
the Bible, which they know as the law, Psalms 
and Gospel, with respect, kissing it and placing it 
on their heads, as they do with the Koran; though 
they are far less acquainted with it than with the 
latter, since they have few copies among them, and 
the majority of those around them are Mahometans, 
while the Christians have made no efforts to cir- 
culate the Bible among them. 

‘‘ With the Jews they have circumcision in com- 
mon, and observe the distinctions of the Levitical 
law with respect to clean and unclean animals, not 
only as the Mahometans in avoiding swine’s flesh, 
but also the hare, fish without scales, &c. 

‘*They seem to be tinctured with Magianism, 
or Sabeanism. The two sects into which they are 
divided are called Shemseeh and Kumreeh, names 
taken from the sun and moon; and from what 





they say, one gathers that they confound Ali and 
the moon in some undefined way. 

‘‘With the Pagan philosopher they hold the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls; and with 
the ancient Canaanites have groves and high 
places, in and on which they build the tombs of 
their Sheikhs, which are places of pilgrimage and 
worship. 

“Such is the religion of this people, a religion 
which seems destined to give way before modern 
enlightenment, and its professors must either be- 
come infidels or Christians; for that they will ever 
embrace the religion of men they utterly detest 
(the Mahometans of Syria) is entirely improbable.”’ 


From his intercourse with the leading men 
of the tribes, and the general desire expressed 
for education, Mr. Lyde reports favourably as 
to the immediate establishment of a mission 
and schools. The expenses, after the first 
outlay for a school building, would be small. 
For the annual clothing and lodging of each 
boy 57. would suffice. ‘The feeling in favour 
of the English is very strong, and they would 
be prepared to welcome with respect and gra- 
titude any Englishman coming to reside 
among them. ‘They declared that they would 
then no longer keep their religion secret, which 
they now profess to do from fear of their 
Turkish oppressors. This oppression is car- 
ried on by the governors, the Ottoman govern- 
ment affording toleration, the privilege of 
which would not be violated if English influ- 
ence were exerted to shield the natives from 
the political or religious bigotry of local 
tyrants. The work being a narrative of 
inquiries made for a particular object, and not 
to describe scenery or adventures, it is not so 
entertaining to the general reader as many 
books of travel, but the style is pleasing and 
unaffected, and there are many striking pic- 
tures of the habits and customs of these moun- 
tain people. At the present time the remarks 
on Turkish rule and Frank interference will 
be read with interest:— 


‘It may not be out of place here to speak of 
the Turks, their pride and oppression. Never, I 
suppose, was a governing race more corrupt than 
the present generation of Turks, from Egypt to 
Constantinople. If report generally, and what I 
heard in Egypt of the three sons of Ibrahim Pasha, 
be true, even an European education serves only 
to teach European vices, and not, generally speak- 
ing, to implant an aversion to vice and oppression. 
Their conduct, at the time when their empire is 
tottering to its foundation, is a fresh illustration of 
the old saying, ‘Quem vult Deus perdere prius 
dementat.’ The extent to which they are addicted 
to the worst vices is scarcely to be credited; I should 
not have believed it, had I not been assured by one 
who, I am persuaded, has had opportunities of 
knowing the truth. Drunkenness, for the sake of 
getting drunk, is one of the least of them, and 
every traveller in Egypt knows how much it pre- 
vails. 2 % 5 

‘*One of the best scholars and most able lawyers 
in the country, a judge, and an intelligent man 
into the bargain, often gave me a striking picture 
of the oppression of the Turks, and the almost 
impossibility of one of the Arab race getting jus- 
tice if insulted by them. So vicious are they that 
he says he could scarce bring himself to receive a 
son of his into the house, who should have served 
for a few years in the army. He says that he has 
no security against their entering his house, and 
injuring him in the worst possible way, but their 
fear of his own personal indignation. IPf an Arab 
makes a complaint of a Turkish soldier, who jostles 
him or knocks him down, or does worse, he is 
answered: ‘How dare you make such a complaint 
against a soldier of the Sultan? It is impossible 
that he could have acted as you have described.’ 

* * * * * 


‘«Tf this be their treatment of those of their own 
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religion, judge what must be the case of the poor 
Ansyreeh, who, since they possess no written 
scriptures, as the Jews and Christians, might, so 
at least part of the Mahometan doctors hold, be 
legally slaughtered any day; a fact of which the 
Turks do not omit to remind them. They are 
abused, bullied, ground down by exaction, tor. 
tured, and driven to despair. No wonder that 
they are looking forward to the coming of the 
Franks as the greatest of blessings. 

“It is worth while quoting the words of one of 
them to a gentleman, who passed a few days at 
Bahluleeh some years since. When asked why 
they did not plant vineyards and fruit-trees, since 
the country was so fertile: ‘Why,’ said he 
‘should I plant a tree? I shall not be allowed to 
eat of the fruit of it. If I repair my old house, or 
build a new one, higher exactions will surely fall 
upon me. To enlarge my fields, or increase my 
flocks, would have the same effect. We grow only 
as much corn as we can conceal in wells and cis- 
terns. How many taxes have we to pay, and 
when a fresh demand will be made we never know! 
You see my village is full of horsemen, quartered 
upon us. It is always so. To-day it is money, 
next day barley, next day wheat, then tobacco, or 
butter, or honey, or Allah knows what. Then some 
one has been robbed somewhere or other, yesterday 
or some other day, or never, by somebody or no- 
body, it matters not. The horsemen come and 
take whatever they can get. Now we have no- 
thing left but our wives and children. Some of 
our people run away, and then we have horsemen 
quartered upon us, till we bring back the rup- 
aways, and so we are driven to desperation.’ 

‘The consequence of all this is, that the country 
has all the desolateness and insecurity of a desert.” 


Under such a rule it is not surprising that 
the oppressed mountaineers look to the Franks 
with earnest hopes of their interfering for their 
protection :— 

“The two European powers of which they know 
most are the English and the Russians. Of the 
power of the latter they have a high opinion, but it 
is to the English that they look with respect and 
hope. They imagine that the English are a part 
of themselves, or of the same race; and they ask 
continually about the Beni Asfar and the Melek-il- 
Mudatfer, whom they suppose to be of the inhabi- 
tants of England. ‘They declare that their books 
prophecy of the coming of the English very 
shortly. They are acquainted with the power 
of the English, from the fact that in a very short 
time they expelled Ibrahim Pasha from the coun- 
try; and in Syria every commodity which lays 
claim to be of a superior quality is called English. 

* —*  * The Turks they detest and 
curse for their pride and oppression; from the 
Franks, especially the English, they look for jus- 
tice and protection, and therefore, as they told me 
over and over again, they wish to become English.” 


Those who wish to obtain fuller information 
as to the localities and people of these regions 
will do well to consult the work of Colonel 
Churchill on Lebanon. All recent travellers 
confirm that author’s remark as to the desire 
felt by the native tribes for English protection. 

The importance of Mr. Lyde’s statements, 
in their political as well as their religious 
bearings, it is unnecessary for us to point out. 
His book is a valuable contribution. to the 
knowledge of a region which is daily assuming 
greater importance in relation to the move- 
ments of European powers. Apart from 
higher spiritual motives, the advantage of 
having an English mission among the Ansy- 
reeh will be apparent to every reader of Mr. 
Lyde’s volume. Of the Ismaeleeh, the de- 
scendants of the ancient Assassins, and of 
other inhabitants of Northern Syria, the book 
also contains important notices. 
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NOTICES. 


The Bushrangers; a Play in Five Acts, and other 
Poems. By Charles Harpur. Sydney: Pid- 
dington. 

Tur drama of the ‘ Bushrangers’ has too much of 

the wild spirit of Newgate Calendar stories, with- 

out any literary merit of a kind to redeem it from 
reprobation. It may meet the tastes of the rough 
settlers who form so large a portion of the popula- 
tion of Sydney. In the miscellaneous poems the 
novelty of the allusions to the life and scenery of 
the Australian regions causes interest to English 
readers. From a poem entitled The Creek of the 
Four Graves, here is a descriptive passage :— 


“ Halting wearied here, 
Our travellers kindled for their first night’s camp 
The brisk and crackling fire, which also looked 
A wilder creature than ’twas elsewhere wont, 
Because of the surr ing sav Z 
And soon in pannikins the tea was made, 
Fragrant and strong, the fresh-sliced rasher broiled 
On the live embers, and as soon dispatched 
By the keen tooth of healthful appetite. 


“And as they supped, birds of new shape and plume 
And wild strange voice, nestward repairing by, 
Oft took their wonder, or between the bolls 
Of the upslanting forest trees they saw, 
Perched on the bare abutments of those mountains, 
The wallaroo look forth: till eastward all 
The view had faded into formless gloom, 
Night’s front; and westward, the high massing woods 
Steeped in a dusk and deepening beauty, lay 
Heaped all the more distinctly for their darkness 
Against the twilight heaven,—a cloudless depth 
Yet luminous from the sunset’s fading splendour: 
And thus for a brief interval they looked 
Even like a mighty picture of themselves 
Hung in some vaster world. 


“Their supper done 
The ecnoes of ths solitary place 
Came as in wonder round abort to meet 
Low ed voices moulding a strange speecn, as then 
Lifted in glee—but to be hushed ere long, 
As with the night, in kindred darkness came 
O’er the adventurers, each and all, a sense 
Of lurking danger.” 


The best piece in the collection is The Aboriginal 
Mother’s Lament, founded on a cruel massacre of 
atribe of blacks by some. settlers, when a mother 
and child alone escaped. The bodies of the mur- 
dered natives were heaped on a huge fire kindled 
for the purpose. The poem describes the sup- 
posed ejaculations of the mother alone in the wil- 
derness with her child :— 


“ OI would further fly, my child, to make thee safer yet 
_ unsparing White Man’s dread hand all murder 

wet, 

Yet bear thee on as I have borne so stealthily and fleet, 

But darkness shuts the forest and thorns are in my feet. 

0 moan not—I would give this braid that once bound 
Hibbi’s brow, 

But for a single palmful of water for thee now! 


Ah! spring not to his name, no more to glad us may he 
come!— 

Afar his ashes smoulder beneath the blasted gum. 

All — and blasted by the fire the White Man kindled 

ere, 

To burn our murder’d kindred and scorch us to despair. 

O moan not—I would give this braid that once bound 
Hibbi’s brow, 

But for a single palmful of water for thee now! 


“ And but for thee I would their fire had eaten me as fast: 
Hark, do I hear his death-cry yet lengthening up the blast? 
But > bes his bound hands had signed the way that we 

should fly, 
Thrown on the pyre fresh bleeding I saw thy father die, 
0 moan not—I would give this braid, his first fond gift to 





me, 
But for a single palmful of water now for thee! 


“No more shall his loud tomahawk be plied for our relief, 
The streams have lost for ever the shadow of a Chief, 
The fading track of his fleet foot may guide not as before, 
And the echo of the mountains shall answer him no more! 
0 moan not—I would give this braid, thy father’s gift to 


me, 
But for a single palmful of water now for thee!” 


From the style of most of the pieces we take the 
author to be an American, in spirit, if not by birth. 


Mémoires et Correspondance, Politique et Militaire, 
de Roi Joseph, Publiés, Annotés, et mis en ordre 
par A. Du Casse. Tomes I. et II. Perrotin. 

Joszpa Bonaparte, the eldest brother of Napo- 

leon, for some years before his death in 1844, was 

engaged in arranging materials for memoirs of his 
life and times. His grandson and heir, Joseph 

Napoleon Bonaparte, Sprince of Musignano, has 

Placed all the family papers at the disposal of 





M. Du Casse, who is favourably known as the 
author of various treatises on military literature 
and history. Among the valuable documents now 
to be made public are nearly eight hundred letters 
of the great Napoleon, twelve hundred of his brother 
Joseph, and from five to six hundred of personages 
of distinction in the Republic, Consulate, and 
Empire. The ‘ Memoirs,’ as edited by M. Du 
Casse, commence with a historical notice of the 
career of Joseph Bonaparte, followed by the histo- 
rical fragment written by the king, with notes, and 
what the French call ‘ pitces justificatives.’ The 
correspondence of Joseph is divided into the fol- 
lowing groups:—1. From 1795 to 1806, when the 
war against Naples began. 2. During the reign of 
Joseph as King of Naples. 3. During the war of 
Spain, and Joseph’s reign at Madrid, from 1808 to 
1813. 4. During the campaign of 1814. 5. His 
correspondence with Napoleon in 1815, his depar- 
ture for America, and his sojourn in the new world 
till the revolution of 1830. 6. The correspondence 
with many distinguished persons till his death in 
1844. Historical narratives of these several periods 
will preface and connect the correspondence. The 
two volumes now published contain the biographical 
sketch of the king, his historical fragment, and the 
commencement of the documents relating to his 
Neapolitan reign. The personal character of Joseph 
appears in very favourable light in these memoirs. 
For the positions into which his brother's ambition 
thrust him his talents and energy were insufficient, 
but his private life and his general character were 
such as to command respect and attachment. The 
historical fragment throws important light on 
various passages of the early history of Napoleon, 
and must henceforth be referred to as an authority 
in the annals of the times. .The admirers of Napo- 
leon will be gratified to find that some satisfactory 
explanation is given of one of his worst crimes and 
blunders, the execution of the Duc D’Enghein. 
According to the statement of Joseph, which has 
every appearance of truth, Napoleon was resolved 
not to allow the sentence to be carried into effect, 
but the neglect of M. De Réal, the commandant of 
Vincennes, prevented his being saved. It is diffi- 
cult to understand the exact state of the case even 
with the present explanations, but the account of 
Joseph’s interviews with M. De Réal at New York 
in 1825 will be read with much interest. At all 
events the execution of the Duc D’Enghein loses 
much of the appearance of heartless cruelty on 
Napoleon’s part, which English historians have 
hitherto always given to the story of his death. 
The editor adds that the heirs of M. De Réal pos- 
sess many authentic documents containing evidence 
of the organized conspiracy at that time for the 
assassination of the First Consul, who was naturally 
exasperated by these base attempts of the Royalists. 
The historical fragment reaches only down to the 
Neapolitan reign. It waswritten in 1830. Of the 
correspondence which forms the bulk of M. Du 
Casse’s work, the letters of Napoleon of course 
constitute the most attractive and important feature. 
The ‘ Memoirs’ are to be comprised in eight volumes, 
of which the first two are published. The restora- 
tion of the Bonaparte family to imperial power 
gives importance in the eyes of the French to some 
of the events in Napoleon’s life, which are of less 
consequence to English readers. But many of the 
documents now published are of much value and 
interest as historical records as well as personal 
memorials. 

Handbook of Organic Analysis. By Justus Liebig. 
Edited by A. W. Hofmann, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Illustrated by eighty-five wood engravings. Wal- 
ton and Maberly. 

Proressor LiEBic, now of the University of 

Munich, stands at the head of continental teachers 

in the department of organic chemistry, and in his 

‘ Instructions in Organic Analysis’ the student has 

one of the best practical manuals for the laboratory. 

Of the second edition of this work, in the prepara- 

tion of which Dr. Liebig was assisted by Dr. 

Strecker, of Christiana, and Dr. Hofmann, of the 

London College of Chemistry, the latter now pub- 

lishes an English translation. The English ‘Hand- 

book’ is a faithful translation of the German work, 





except in the last chapter, where the editor describes 
an arrangement for using coal gas as fuel in the 
combustion of organic bodies, instead of charcoal 
or spirits of wine, hitherto exclusively employed. 
Of the value and practical utility of Dr. Liebig’s 
work it is unnecessary to speak, we have only to say 
of this English ‘Handbook’ that Dr. Hofmann has 
given a clear and faithful translation, and that the 
numerous illustrations facilitate the intelligent study 
of the text. 

The History of Hungary and the Magyars, from the 
Earliest Period to the Close of the late War. By 
Edwin Lawrence Godkin. With Illustrations. 
John Cassell. 

THE story of the Hungarian nation is here pre- 
sented in a popular form, Mr. Godkin professing 
merely to compile and condense the materials found 
in works well known to the literary world. He 
has succeeded in preparing a concise and compre- 
hensive sketch of the history of a country and peo- 
ple which are yet destined to play an important part 
in European affairs. In the account of the last 
revolutionary war, the narrative of General Klapka 
is chiefly taken as the authority. Mr. Godkin de- 
votes considerable space to the exposition of the 
relations existing between Hungary and the House 
of Hapsburg, as it is mainly on the peculiar nature 
of these that the claims to the sympathy of Europe 
are founded. All the author’s sympathies are with 
the gallant and oppressed Hungarians, the revival 
of whose privileges, and recovery of their freedom, 
he considers only a question of time. In the con- 
cluding chapter an account is given of the different 
races inhabiting the country, with notices of their 
institutions, customs, and manners. The illustra- 
tions are somewhat rude in style, but there are 
tolerably accurate pictures of remarkable places 
and portraits of distinguished men. The narrative 
is written with ability and spirit, and diligent 
labour seems to have been used in collecting and 
arranging the materials for the work. 

A Pocket Digest of the Stamp Duties, including the 

; Acts of 1853. Wacher and Sons. 

TuE recent changes in the Stamp Acts, and the 

increased range of transactions to which these 

duties are applicable, render a digest for ready 
consultation of much practical utility. For pur- 
poses of common reference this little work is suffi- 
ciently comprehensive, while the accuracy of its 
statements may be relied on. The duties on special 
cases of rarer occurrence, and the duties in Scotland 
and Ireland, are omitted, but in regard to all ordi- 
nary matters of property, and the usual commercial 
transactions in England, the ‘ Digest’ contains 
every necessary information. The appendices con- 
tain various miscellaneous matters of importance. 

The alphabetical arrangement of the ‘ Digest’ ren- 

ders reference easy; and the usefulness of the mat- 

ter will be at once apparent to men of business. 








SUMMARY. 


On the Prison and the School (Staunton and 
Sons), a pamphlet, by Edmund Edward Antrobus, 
F.S.A., treats of the chief ascertained causes of 
crime, with suggestions for the care, relief, and 
reformation of the neglected, destitute, and crimi- 
nal children of the metropolis. As a magistrate 
Mr. Antrobus has devoted much attention to the 
subjects of which he writes, and the experience 
and suggestions of such a man are worthy of the 
notice of those in authority. For similar reasons 
should attention be given to some Letters on Penal 
Discipline (Harrison), by Capt. Maconochie, R.N., 
suggested by the recent Birmingham gaol inquiries. 
The principles of discipline advocated by Captain 
Maconochie are very similar to those in use at the 
prison of Valencia, in Spain, said to be the best 
managed in Europe, of which some account 1s 
given in one of the letters. 

Of The American Statesman, Daniel Webster, a 
memoir is published by the Rev. Joseph Banvard, 
containing illustrations of his life and character, 
intended chiefly for the study of American youth. 
(Triibner and Co., Goold and Lincoln). Of Web- 
ster, as a man and a statesman, we fully expressed 
our opinion in reviewing the account of his private 
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life, by his secretary, Mr. Charles Lanman. From 
that work, and from the memoirs of March, Knapp, 
Everett, and other biographers, Mr. Banvard has 
compiled his materials, which are arranged with 
reference to the special object of the memoir, as a 
manual for the study of the young. To English 
readers who have not read other biographies of 
Webster, this gives a very complete and on the 
whole a faithful account of his life and estimate of 
his character. 

A volume of pulpit discourses, Thirty Sermons 
on the Prophecies of Jonah, Amos, and Hosea, by 
W. Drake, M.A. (Hope and Co.), contains prac- 
tical expositions of portions of the sacred scrip- 
tures, to the literary and critical examination of 
which Mr. Drake has also given much attention. 
Sermons on The Soul’s Life—Its Commencement, 
Progress, and Maturity, by the Rev. Edward Gar- 
bett, M.A. (T. D. Thomson), presents a syste- 
matic series of discourses on the chief doctrines and 
duties of Christianity, scriptural in their matter, 
and earnest and impressive in their style. 

Two French works on the Eastern question are 
translated and published in a cheap volume (Vize- 
telly), The Czar and the Sultan, by Adrian Gilson, 
and The Turks in Europe, their Rise and Decadence, 
by Francis Bouvet. The first of these is chiefly 
composed of biographical notices of the reigning 
Czar Nicholas, and the Sultan Abdul Medjid, many 
anecdotes being narrated of their private lives and 
public actions. M. Bouvet’s treatise contains a 
sketch of the history of the Turkish rule in Europe. 
On another of the imporiant public topics of the 
time, a little work, Christianity in China (W. S. 
Orr and Co.), gives a history of Christian missions 
in that country, and an account of the present in- 
surrection. 

A writer who styles himself ‘an unlearned in- 
quirer after truth,’ publishes Free Thoughts on 
Natural and Revealed Religion (C. Fox), contain- 
ing some of the usual objections and difficulties as 
stated by sceptics. Freedom of thought is com- 
mendable on all subjects, and the doubts of inquirers 
after truth are better than the blind beliefs of the 
uninquiring. But to print one’s sceptical thoughts 
is usually unprofitable, and often mischievous, and 
the present writer would have better employed his 
time in endeavouring to fix his own faith, by study- 
ing learned works in which his difficulties are met, 
than in writing a crude book in order to unsettle 
the belief of the unlearned. 

Of recent poetry, Rhymes for the Times ; or, Mer- 
cury’s Poems, by J. Pitter (Partridge and Oakey), 
and Verses, Sacred and Miscellaneous, by Harriet 
(Hope and Co.), have merit, but not of a kind to 
call for detailed notice. In Chambers's Educational 
Course, an English-German Phrase-book, by Carl 
Edward Aue, Ph.D., German Master in the 
High School of Edinburgh, contains a selection ot 
phrases for educational study or practical use. 
The First Italian Book, on the plan of the Rev. 
T. K. Arnold’s ‘First French Book,’ by Paolo 
Pifferi, and Dawson W. Turner, M. A., of Liver- 
pool (Rivington), is a well arranged and useful 
class-book. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Adams’s (C.) Boys at Home, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Ancient History Illustrated, 10 vols., post 8vo, cloth, £4 10s, 
Auckland the Capital of New Zealand, &c., post 8vo, 6s. 
Beattie’s Life of Campbell, 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

Brown’s Clotel; or, the Resident’s Daughter, 12mo, 2s, 6d. 
Butler’s (Mrs. C. H.) Ice King, small 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Carleton’s Traits & Stories of Irish Peasantry, 3rd ser. 1s, 6d, 
Charm (The) for 1854, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Cheever’s Powers of the World to Come, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s, 
Christison’s Poisons, 8vo, cloth, reduced, 10s, 
Cunningham’s (H. D.) Reefing Topsails, 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Dawson’s (R.) Spermatorrhea, 8th edition, post 8vo, 2s. 
Day of a Baby Boy, royal 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; coloured, 3s, 6d. 
Silbsben’s (A. M.) Hero’s Child, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

De Morgan’s Formal Logic, 8vo, cloth, reduced, 6s. 6d. 
—————— Arithmetical Books, royal 12mo, reduced, 2s. 6d. 
Disraeli’s Sybil, library edition, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Dover’s (Lord) Lives of Eminent Sovereigns, 4th edition, 3s, 
Fox’s (Rev. H. W.) Memoir, 4th edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
Goodwin’s Elementary Mechanics, Part 2, Dynamics, 8vo, 5s. 
Graham (T. J.) on Management of Infancy, 12mo, cloth, 10s. 
Greenfield’s Book of Genesis in English Hebrew, &c., 6s. 6d. 
Gurney’s (J. J.) Chalmeriana, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 
Homilist (The) Vol. 2. post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 6d. 


Landor’s (W. S.) Fruit off an Old Tree, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Landseer’s Engravings of Animals, 4to, cloth, £1 1s. 

Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry, 4th edition; reduced, 6s. 6d. 
Longfellow’s Poetical Works, feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Malthus’s Definitions on Political Economy, new edit., 3s. 6d. 
Maria Monk’s Disclosures, new edition, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Mill’s Principles of Currency and Banking, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Mohr and Redwood’s Pharmacy, 8vo, cloth, reduced, 6s, 6d. 
Montgomery’s Psalmist, 24mo, cloth, 2s. 

Murray’s Handbook of Central Italy, Part 2, Rome, &c., 7s. 
National (The) Miscellany, Vol. 1, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
Natural History in Stories, by M. S. C., 2s. 6d.; colord. 3s. 6d. 
Oliveira Prize Essay on Portugal, by J. J. Forrester, 10s. 6d. 
Reichenbach’s Magnetism, &c., 8vo, cloth, reduced, 6s. 6d. 
Robin Hood Ballads, edited by J. M. Gutch, 2 v. reduced, 15s. 
Robins’ Evidence of Scripture against the Roman Church, 7s. 
Scripture Histories for Little Children, 3s.; coloured, 4s. 64d. 
Smyth’s Lectures on French Revolution, 5 vols,, £2 128, 6d. 
Spencer’s (Rev. T.) Tracts, small 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
Stewart’s Blackstone, 23rd edition, 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, £3. 
——————————— 2nd Book, 4th edition, 8vo, cloth, £1. 
Taylor’s Maternal Solicitude, new edition, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Toogood’s (J.) Reminiscences of a Medical Life, 8vo, 6s. 
Tourrier’s Easy French Lessons, square, sewed, 1s. 

Trench on Words, 12mo, cloth, new edition, 2s. 6d. 

Trower’s Questions on Arithmetic, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Valpy’s Primitive Leading Words of the Greek Language, 6s. 
Villiers’ (Hon. and Rev. M.) Family Prayers, 12mo, 3s. 6d 
Vincent’s (J.) Pretty Plates, cloth, 2s. 6d.; coloured, 3s. 6d. 
Walshe on Cancer, 8vo, cloth, reduced, 6s. 6d. 

Watson’s (F. P.) Short Whist, 5th edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 








THE CENSUS OF 1851. 


At the meeting of the British Association at Hull, 
Mr. Cheshire, one of the secretaries of the Statisti- 
cal Section, read a paper containing a digest of the 
voluminous folios which had then recently been 
issued from the Government office, as part of the 
results of the census of 1851. The substance of 
this paper has since been published in the form of 
a pamphlet, of the principal contents of which our 
readers may be glad to have some account. The 
labour of examining, arranging, and condensing 
the bulky papers in the official records must have 
been considerable, even to a statist of Mr. Che- 
shire’s enthusiasm and industry, and he deserves 
grateful acknowledgment for the clear and satisfac- 
tory manner in which he has prepared a summary 
of the more important subjects connected with this 
great national undertaking. He commences his 
abstract with an account of the objects of the 
census, and a description of themachinery employed. 

For the Irish census a distinct agency was em- 
ployed, and the results are contained in separate 
returns, the details of which have not yet been 
published. The returns of Great Britain, includ- 
ing England, Scotland, Wales, and the adjacent 
islands, have been so far condensed and analysed, 
and of these alone Mr. Cheshire gives an abstract 
in his paper. Of the manner in which the enume- 
rators set about their work he gives this account, 
after describing the division of the country into 
districts :— 

‘* The first step taken by the enumerators was to 
deliver to every occupier of a house or tenement a 
householder’s schedule. Upon this schedule inquiry 
;was made as to the name, relation to head of 
family, condition, sex, age, occupation, and birth- 
place of every person in Great Britain, and also as 
to how many of them were blind, or deafand dumb. 
For the use of the poorer native population of 
Wales, a certain number of the forms were printed 
in the language of that country. The total number 
of schedules forwarded from the census office was 
7,000,000, weighing nearly 40 tons, or if the blank 
enumeration books and other forms be included, 
upwards of 52 tons. The schedule was to be filled 
up on the night named. No one present on that 
night was to be omitted, and no person absent was 
to be included, except policemen and others on 
night duty; and miners, potters, and other work- 
people usually engaged at their labour during the 
night, and regularly returning home in the morning ; 
persons travelling were enumerated at the hotels or 
houses at which they might stop on the following 
morning. 

‘* At the same time that these schedules were 
distributed, the enumerators delivered forms for 
collecting information respecting places of worship, 
scholastic establishments, and miscellaneous insti- 
tutions, but it was optional with the respective 
parties to decline making these returns if they 
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| thought proper. 


“When a house was uninhabited, or in process 

of building, the enumerators made a note of such a 

case upon the schedule last collected, by which 

means the unoccupied houses, and houses in course 

of erection, were enumerated. The number of ip. 

habited houses was indicated by the number of 
householders’ schedules filled up. 

‘* Having collected all the schedules, and copied 
them into books prepared after a certain form, the 
enumerators summed the various totals in their 
respective districts. The totals thus obtained ex- 

pressed the number of persons who were inmates of 
dwelling-houses on the night of the census, with 
the special addition of certain classes on night duty; 
but several classes had yet to be enumerated—viz,, 

the persons who, on the night named, slept or 
abode either in barges, boats, or other small vessels 
remaining stationary on canals or other navigable 
streams, in barns, sheds, and the like, and in tents 
or in the open air. The number of these in each 
district was estimated by the respective enume- 
rators; the estimate, however, was not to include 
people in coasting or other sea-going vessels, as 
they would be dealt with by other means yet to be 
described. 

‘*The enumerators were allowed one week for 
the transcription of the contents of the house- 
holders’ schedules into the enumeration book, and 
for the completion of the various summaries and 
estimates. The schedules and book, together with 
the returns relating to schools and places of wor- 
ship, were then forwarded to the respective regis- 
trars, and the duties of the 38,740 enumerators ter- 
minated. The census returns were now in the 
hands of 3220 registrars, or dividers of districts. 

‘* The registrars immediately commenced a care- 
ful and systematic examination and revision of the 
documents described, directing their attention, ac- 
cording to instructions, to nine specially defined 
points in respect to them. They then prepared a 
summary of the statements of the enumerators in 
their respective districts, and transmitted them, 
together with the enumeration books, to the super- 
intendent-registrar, for a further revision by that 
officer, forwarding the householders’ schedules and 
returns for places of worship and schools direct to 
the Census Office. With the completion of these 
duties, for which a fortnight was allowed, the func- 
tions of the 3220 registrars, or dividers of districts, 


(as far as England and Wales were concerned) were 
now in the hands of 624 superintendent-registrars. 
‘The chief duties of the superintendent-regis- 
trars were to expedite the investigation, but they 
had also further to revise the summaries and env- 
meration books, and to transmit them to the Census 
Office, there to undergo a still further revision 
before the commencement of the abstracts.” 

The special agency employed for obtaining the 
returns of persons in harbours, rivers, canals, and 
other non-terrestrial localities, having been ex- 
plained, the results as to actual population are thus 
stated :— 

. ‘*The number of people in Great Britain and the 

small adjacent Islands, in 1851, was 20,959,477; 
and the men in the army, navy, and merchant ser- 
vice, and East India Company’s service, abroad, 
on the passage out, or round the coasts, belonging 
to Great Britain amounted, on the same day, to 
162,490. The population of Great Britain may, 
therefore, be set down at twenty-one millions, one 
hundred and twenty-one thousand, nine hundred 
and sixty-seven (21,121,967). 

The annexed table exhibits the distribution of 
the people :— 


Population of Great Britain in 1851. 





Males. | Females. Total. 
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“ British subjects in foreign states were not in- 
cluded in the general population, as given in the 
preceding table, the exiles and foreign subjects in 
Great Britain being considered a set-off against 
them.” 

The population of Ireland, as enumerated by 
another department, was 6,553,357. The following 
table gives the population of Great Britain and the 
Islands of the British seas, exclusive of Ireland, 
and including the army, navy, and merchant sea- 
men, a8 enumerated at each census from 1801 :— 


Population of Great Britain as enumerated at each 
Census, from 1801 to 1851, inclusive. 








Years. Males. Females. Total. 

1801 5,368,703 5,548,730 10,917,433 
1811 6,111,261 6,312,859 12,424,120 
1821 7,096,053 7,306,590 14,402,643 
1831 8,133,446 8,430,692 16,564,138 
1841 9,232,418 9,581,368 18,813,786 
1851 10,386,048 10,735,919 21,121,967 














‘Tt will be seen by the foregoing table that. the 
population of Great Britain has nearly doubled 
since the commencement of the present century, 
notwithstanding the great number that have 
annually left the country, and settled and multi- 
plied into millions in the United States, in the 
colonies of North America, Australia, and South 
Africa. The increase in the last fifty years has 
been 93°47 per cent., or at the rate of 1:329 per 
cent. annually, the increase of each sex being about 
equal. 

‘‘The annual rate of increase has varied in each 
decennial period; thus, in 1841-51, the population 
has increased, but the rate of increase has declined, 
chiefly from accelerated emigration. 

‘“‘The emigration from the United Kingdom in 
the ten years 1821-31 was 274,317; in the ten 
years 1831-41 it amounted to 717,913; and in the 
ten years 1841-51 it had increased to 1,693,516. 

**Tt has been shown by Dr. Farr, in his English 
Life Table, that the half of a generation of men of 
all ages passes away in thirty years, and that three 
in every four of their number die in half a cen- 
tury. Taking emigration and other movements of 
the population into account, it is probable that of 
the 21,121,967 persons in Great Britain in 1851, 
2,542,289 were born prior to the census of 1801, 
and were enumerated on that occasion. At the 
present rate of mortality, a few of the present 
generation will be alive a century hence. 

“Tf the population of Great Britain continues 
to increase uniformly at the same rate that it has 
done from 1801 to 1851, it will double itself every 
523 years,” 

On the law of population, as affected by various 
social and political causes, Mr. Cheshire quotes 
some valuable remarks from the Report of the 
Registrar-General, to whom and to his able assist- 
ants, Dr. Farr and Mr. Horace Mann, the country is 
much indebted for the judicious application as well 
as the diligent collection of the multifarious matter 
of the returns. The chapters on ‘Families and 
Houses,’ on the ‘Public Institutions,’ such as 
barracks, workhouses, prisons, hospitals, asylums, 
and on the exceptional abodes, such as barns, 
tents, barges, and vessels, afford much curious and 
Important information as to the domestic and social 
condition, the internal history, of the country. 
Had there been such a census in the reign of 
William IIT., what a mine of instructive comment 
and brilliant illustration would it have afforded to 
Macaulay for his history! Even in the prosaic 
report of the Registrar we read with interest statis- 
tical details such as the following :— 

“Tn 1851, Great Britain contained 815 towns of 
various magnitudes, either market towns, county 
towns, or cities; 580 were in England and Wales, 
225 in Scotland, and 10 in the Channel Islands. 

he population of these 815 towns was 10, 556, 288 ; 
the population in the rest of Great Britain was 
10,403,189; consequently, if detached houses, 
es, and small towns without markets, are 
called ‘country,’ the town and country populations 
of Great Britain may be considered equal. The 





density in the country was 120 persons to the 
square mile; in the towns, 3,337, or about twenty- 
eight times as many. 

‘“‘The average population of each town in Eng- 
land and Wales was 15,501; of each town in Scot- 
land, only 6,654, or less than a half that of the 
English town. The average ground-area of the 
English town is four miles and three-fifths, and 
forms the centre of an area of 101 square miles. 
‘ Conceive,’ says the Report, ‘58,320 square miles, 
the area of England and Wales, divided into 583 
squares, each containing 25 square figures of 4square 
miles ; a market town in the central square, contain- 
ing 15,501 inhabitants, and the 24 similar squares 
arranged symmetrically around it in villages, con- 
taining churches and chapels and houses, holding 
in the aggregate 16,000 inhabitants. Now imagine 
the figures to be of every variety of form as well as 
size, and a clear idea is obtained of the way that 
the ground of the island has been taken up and is 
occupied by the population.’ 

‘*The 815 towns are grouped round 87 county 
towns—viz., 52 in England, 32 in Scotland, and 3 
chief towns in the Islands in the British Seas; con- 
sequently each of the county towns is surrounded, 
on an average, by nine other towns, extending over 
a circle about 35 yailes in diameter. 

‘*A certain proportion of towns have acquired 
an adventitious, but extraordinary, importance and 
magnitude, as compared to the general system of 
towns which pervade every county. They have 
been created and are sustained by special circum- 
stances for special purposes, and are either places 
of public resort, as watering-places, or ports, or 
seats of mining and manufacturing enterprise. 
Such, for example, are Brighton, Bath, Chelten- 
ham, Portsmouth, Southampton, Plymouth, Bir- 
mingham, and Wolverhampton; Liverpool, Man- 
chester, aud many other large towns in Lancashire ; 
Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, and Hull; Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Merthyr Tydvil, and Glasgow. In 
advanced periods of British history, several of 
these were villages; but with the progress of in- 
dustry, the extension of commerce, the increase of 
wealth, and the aggrandisement of the empire, 
they have grown, and, in some cases, have almost 
acquired a metropolitan character. 

‘* Great Britain contained in 1851 seventy towns 
of 20,000 inhabitants and upwards, amounting in 
the aggregate to 34 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion of the country; whereas, in 1801, the popula- 
tion of such towns amounted to 23 per cent. only 
of the enumerated population, thus showing, in a 
marked degree, the increasing tendency of the 
people to concentrate themselves in masses. Lon- 
don extends over an area of 78,029 acres, or 122 
square miles, and the number of its inhabitants, 
rapidly increasing, was two millions three hundred 
and sixty-two thousand two hundred and thirty- 
six (2,862,236) on the day of the last census. A 
conception of this vast mass of people may be 
formed by the fact that, if the metropolis was 
surrounded by a wall, having a north gate, a south 
gate, an east gate, and a west gate, and each of 
the four gates was of sufficient width to allow a 
column of persons to pass out freely four abreast, 
and a peremptory necessity required the immediate 
evacuation of the city, it could not be accomplished 
under four-and-twenty hours, by the expiration of 
which time the head of each of the four columns 
would have advanced a no less distance than 
seventy-five miles from their respective gates, all 
the people being in close file, four deep.” 

Of the erratic or vagabond population, this 
account is given :-— 

“The population sleeping in barns, in tents, and 
in the open air, is comprised chiefly of gipsies, 
beggars, criminals, and the like, together with 
some honest but unfortunate people out of employ- 
ment, or only temporarily employed. The number 
of these houseless classes in 1851 was 18,249; in 
1841 they amounted to 22,303. It is mentioned 
as a curious trait of gipsy feeling, that a whole 
tribe struck their tents, and passed into another 
parish, in order to escape enumeration.” 

Mr. Cheshire gives, in the Appendix to his 
pamphlet, a number of tables, the last of which 


exhibits the emigration from Great Britain and 
Ireland in each year from 1843 to 1852 inclusive, 
and the destination of the emigrants. In the last 
year the total was 368,764, or above a thousand 
a day on an average. Of these, 87,881 went to 
Australia and New Zealand, 32,876 to British 
North America, 244,261 to the United States, and 
3749 to all other places. In the tabular statements 
of births, deaths, marriages, and other changes in 
the home population, there are abundant materials 
for the study of the statist and the historian, the 
statesman and the philanthropist. To those who 
have not leisure to examine the voluminous official 
reports, Mr. Cheshire’s abstract will afford a concise 
and clear summary of the chief results of the 
Census. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


WHEN a contest of opinion arose some time 
since as to which would be the most appropriate 
memorial of the Great Exhibition—a statue of 
Prince Albert or Marochetti’s Richard Coeur de 
Lion, we pronounced at once in favour of the 
latter. It is not customary for the officers of such 
national undertakings to erect statues one of 
another; and it is no mark of disrespect to Prince 
Albert to regard him as having been one of our 
fellow-workmen in that successful enterprise. 
Its success was, however, largely due to the in- 
terest and extraordinary energy with which it was 
supported by foreign countries. The immense cost 
and labour at which the nations of the world vied 
with each other in sending their products and 
manufactures for exhibition was remarkable; and 
it was a proud thing for England to find that she 
could command so large and universal a measure 
of respect and homage. As a memorial of this, it 
would be more consistent to select the most com- 
manding piece of foreign statuary in the Exhibition; 
and as this happens to have been a colossal statue 
of one of our own kings, we thought, -and still 
think, it a most appropriate object. There are 
some who think otherwise, anda meeting has been 
held at the Mansion House, during the past week, 
for raising subscriptions for a statue of Prince 
Albert. It was not very well attended. The 
Bishop of Oxford was the only peer on the plat- 
form, and of merchants and bankers there were 
none. Money has, however, been raised by private 
influence and exertion sufficient to raise a monu- 
ment—the Prince, probably, on the top and the 
Commissioners in niches; and very much, we dare 
affirm, to his Royal Highness’s regret. 

The suspension of Professor Maurice, of King’s 
College, from his theological lectureship is causing 
much excitement in ecclesiastical circles, but the 
event is one of wide interest both in its literary 
and ethical aspects. Mr. Maurice’s friends are 
endeavouring to confine the controversy which is 
likely to arise to the discussion of some special 
theological tenets, which may or may not be 
heretical. With questions of orthodoxy it is not 
for us, as literary journalists, to interfere; but so 
far as the meaning and interpretation of language 
is concerned, it is plain that Professor Maurice 
could not consistently retain his official position as 
an instructor of the young while holding his present 
views. Every one was loud in denouncing the 
conduct of the Tractarians for retaining the status 
and endowments of public establishments whose 
doctrines they opposed. What was reckoned dis- 
honesty at Oxford cannot be counted honesty in 
London. There is no ambiguity as to the meaning 
in which certain Articles were understood when 
they were made part of the formularies of the 
Anglican Church, and there can be no defence for 
these Articles being held in a different sense from 
what is conveyed by the plain English words in 
which they are expressed. The Articles themselves 
may be right or wrong—i. ¢., in accordance with 
Scripture or not,—but as formularies of the 
Established Church, and as the texts of theological 
lectures in national universities, they are incapable 
of misconstruction; and rationalists are as little 
justified as Tractarians in disregarding their mean- 





ing, still less in teaching contrary tenets, Mr. 
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Maurice may be in the right as a scholar and a 
Christian, but he is in the wrong as an Anglican 
clergyman and as a professor. 

Mr. Hind, the indefatigable explorer of the 
heavens, has been rewarded by the discovery of 
another planet, the ninth since the commencement 
of his systematic search in 1846. He observed it 
on the night of the 8th November, at 7h. 50m., in 
the constellation Taurus, about 2° south of the 
ecliptic, appearing rather brighter than a star of 
the ninth magnitude. There are now known to be 
twenty-seven of these asteroid planets, or, as Mr. 
Hind terms them, “that extraordinary group of 
worlds,” between Mars and Jupiter. The diurnal 
motion of the new planet at the present time is in 
right ascension 1’ 2" towards the west, and in 
declination about 2’ 30" towards the south. 

A remarkable fact appears in the report of the 
Registrar-General, that the deaths in the metro- 
politan districts have been in an inverse ratio to 
the heights of the localities above the level of the 
sea. The numbers actually observed during the 
epidemic of 1848-9, and up to the present date this 
year, give results nearly corresponding with the 
estimate presented in the following ratio:— 
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This apparent law is confirmed by the actual num- 
bers in every district except Marylebone, where 
local causes suffice to account for the temporary 
exception to the rule. The facts are such as at 
least deserve further investigation. 

The booksellers of Berlin have, with the aid of 
some wealthy citizens, established public libraries 
in different parts of the town, for the use of the 
working men. These libraries already possess 
10,000 volumes, of which 2389 are of natural his- 
tory, 702 of science, 1572 geography and travels, 
and the rest principally biography and history. 

The opening meeting for the session 1853-4 of 
the Royal Geographical Society will be held at the 
rooms of the Horticultural Society, 21, Regent- 
street, on Monday, at half-past eight P.M., when 
Captain Inglefield, R.N., will lay before the Society 
the results of the late Arctic Expeditions, including 
the discovery of the North-West Passage by 
Captain M‘Clure. The paper will be illustrated 
by drawings made on the spot by Capt. Inglefield, 
and by a large diagram of the Arctic regions by 
Mr. Arrowsmith. 

The authorities of Rochefort, in France, have 
opened a subscription for erecting a monument to 
the late Lieutenant Bellot in that, his native place. 
In their appeal to the public, they say that the 
highest commendation that can be passed on him 
is, that he was ‘‘as brave as Franklin.” 

Mr. John Bernard Burke, author of ‘The 
Peerage’ and other works of historical and genea- 
logical interest, has been appointed Ulster King of 
Arms, an office which his general ability as well as 
his special studies eminently qualify him to fill. 

The choice of the arbiters of the competing 
models for the Manchester statue of the Duke of 
Wellington has fallen on that of Mr. Matthew 
Noble, of London, whose statue of Sir Robert Peel, 
at Salford, was also selected from a wide competi- 
tion. The judges for the Manchester memorial 
were the Bishop of Manchester, the Earl of Wilton, 
and the Earl of Ellesmere. 

Mr. Millais, whose very remarkable picture, 
‘The Reprieve,’ will be fresh in the recollection of 
our readers, has been elected an Associate of the 


Royal Academy. 


The Wednesday evening concert at Exeter Hall 
was of unusual excellence and attractiveness. One 
of Mozart’s finest works—his G minor Symphony— 
commenced the pro; e, and was effectively 
given by the orchestra, and intelligently appreciated 





by the audience. From Mozart's Don Giovanni 
some songs followed, by Miss Birch and Mr. 
Augustus Braham. Mdlle. Clauss’s performance 
of Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto in C minor was 
extremely brilliant. The miscellaneous part of the 
concert comprised many favourite pieces, vocal and 
instrumental, concluding with Mozart’s overture 
to La Clemenza di Tito. Mr. Benedict has his 
orchestral forces in good order, and with such 
artists and such selections as have hitherto appeared 
on the programmes, this series of entertainments 
cannot fail to promote sound musical taste, as well 
as to give passing pleasure. 

At the St. James’s Theatre, an operatic piece, 
under the unassuming title of Pierre, a Lyric 
Sketch, was successfully produced last Saturday 
evening, the work of Mr. Henry Drayton and Mr. 
J. E. Duggan. The story is simple, and the 
music of Mr, Duggan was appropriate and effective. 
The approval of the audience was formally bestowed 
on the author and composer, and on Miss Lowe, 
who, in the part of Nicette, the heroine of the tale, 
acted admirably, and sang charmingly the pretty 
music allotted to the part. After the Lyric Sketch 
there was a regular scene in the house, in which 
the gentlemen of the orchestra acted a prominent 
part. After tedious waiting for the promised 
ballet of the programme, the musicians were 
observed to be packing up their instruments, and 
the house was in the utmost confusion for the 
greatest part of an hour. It seems that the present 
social epidemic had spread to the orchestra of St. 
James’s; but in this case the workmen made a 
‘*strike,” not for advance of wages, but for the 
payment of arrears. 

At Brighton, Madame Grisi and Signor Mario, 
supported by Mesdames Doria, Bellini, Signor 
Ciabatti, and other Italian artists, have been per- 
forming in the Theatre Royal. Some of the best 
operas have been selected, and have been produced 
in as effective a style as the size and resources of a 
provincial house could admit. Mario does not 
appear in his usual health—at least his voice was 
somewhat deficient, but Grisi has rarely been heard 
with finer effect. These are said to be final per- 
formances. It is exactly twenty years since 
Madame Grisi first appeared in the Italian Opera 
in England. She was then said to be not so young 
as she seemed. 

Mdlle. Cruvelli has been engaged at the Grand 
Opéra at Paris for two years, at 4000/. a year. 
She is to have four months’ congé each year, is to 
choose her own parts, and is to sing only twice a 
week. If she appears a third time in the course 
of a week, she is to receive an extra 60/. The 
management has, besides, already agreed to give 
her 20001. for two months of the congé of 1855, 
the year of the Great Exhibition. 

The first of Miss Dolby’s soirées musicales for 
the season takes place on Tuesday evening, the 
15th, at her residence, Hinde-street, Manchester- 
square. 

Professor Sir Henry Bishop has been lecturing 
on English Ballad Music this week, at Crosby- 
hall, London; and Dr. Rimbault, at Edinburgh, in 
a course on the subject of Psalmody. 

The Théatre Lyrique at Paris has put a post- 
humous opera of Donizetti in rehearsal. 


An admirable farce by Mr. Morton, entitled 
How to make Home Happy, has been substituted at 
the Lyceum in place of the failure of last week. 
Mr. Wright, who fills the principal character, 
appears to great advantage in it. His acting is 
forcible without exaggeration, and the very clever 
plot and points of the author are given with rich- 
ness and drollery. Mrs. Mathews is exceedingly 
well fitted with a part, and Mrs. Horn performs 
with elegance and neatness. 

A five-act drama, called Une Journée d’ Agrippa 
d’ Aubigné, has been produced at the Théatre 
Frangais. It had what the French call a succes 
d'estime, which means in English ‘damned with 
faint praise.’ Decidedly comic genius is on the 
decline amongst our neighbours. The Scribes, 
Bayards, and others who have flourished during 





the last twenty years, are as much below the 
Destoucheses of the last century, as the Des- 
touches and others were below the Molitres and 
Regnards of the century before ; and the present 
generation of writers are unquestionably infinitely 
inferior to Scribe, Bayard, Lausanne, Duvert, and 
their fellows. The theatrical managers of late 
years have sought everywhere for new talent, and 
have generously afforded young and untried men 
the coveted opportunity of appealing to the public; 
but the result has been null. Pretension of stu- 
pendous extent they have found in abundance; 
but with it have been combined poverty of in- 
vention, small wit, little power of observation, and 
scarcely any appreciation of character. Even in 
vaudevilles, which are a species of dramatic pro- 
duction peculiarly and exclusively French —s0 
thoroughly French, in fact, that the translations 
which foreigners admire are but as salt that has 
lost its savour—there is a woful decline. Since 
Scribe left off writing, and his companions have 
become worn out, or have renounced the theatre, 
or have gone to their long homes, how few, how very 
few, are the really good vaudevilles that have been 
brought out! Not half-a-dozen, certainly. 

A Paris paper says that Mdlle. Augustine 
Brohan, one of the most admired actresses of the 
Théatre Frangais, will have to quit the stage, 
owing to the glare of the gas-lights having de- 
stroyed the sight of one of her eyes, and seriously 
menaced that of the other. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


GEoLoaicaL. — Nov. 2nd. — Professor E. Forbes, 

President, in the chair. George Shaw, Esq., Bir- 

mingham, was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

The following communications were read:—1. ‘On 

the Coal Measures of the South Joggins, Nova 
Scotia,’ by J. W. Dawson, Esq. The South Jog- 

gins, in Cumberland Basin, Nova Scotia, has a 
coast-line of above seven miles in length, presenting 
a series of oblique strata, cropping out one after 
the other, the vertical thickness of which is 14,000 
feet. These extend from the marine limestones of 
the lower carboniferous series to the top of the 
coal-formation, and in the greater part the beds are 
exposed in a vertical cliff, from thirty to eighty feet 
high, and in the reefs which at low tide are dry to 
the distance of 200 yards from its base. In the 
cliff and on the beach more than seventy seams of 
coal, with their under-clays and their roof-shales, 

can be distinctly seen, and erect trees and plants 
occur in these beds at about as many distinct levels. 

The section described in this paper refers to a ver- 
tical thickness of 2800 feet of beds in the central 
part of the coal formation, which has been examined 
with especial reference to the conditions of accumu- 
lation of coal, the nature and mode of preservation 
of erect trees, evidences of contemporary land 
animals, and other points of: interest in geology. 
After describing in detail the lithological character 
of this extensive series of deposits, which he divides 
into twenty-four groups, Mr. Dawson gives an 
historical sketch of the sequence of events indicated 
by the structural phenomena and the contents of 
the several strata. It appears, then, that the lowest 
observed forest (indicated by the presence of trunks 
and roots of the Sigillaria) underwent slow and in- 
termittent subsidence, until it was quite inundated 
by waters in which Modiole and Cyprides existed 
in great numbers. This changed again to a terres- 
trial surface, with brakes of Calamites and a forest, 
succeeded by gradual subsidence and inundation by 
water swarming with Modiole, Cyprides, and 
ganoid fish. These conditions continued to alter- 
nate more or less quietly. Sometimes, however, 
so rapidly were the swampy forests submerged, that 
some trees remained erect during the deposition of 
the silt and sand brought in by inundations. Some 
drifted trunks of trees and parts of plants were also 
brought into this area from neighbouring forest- 
lands subjected to denudation. In one of the 
groups, into which the author has arranged the 
strata, he finds as many as nine soil-surfaces, the 
last of which was slowly inundated, its trees coated 
with the little coiled shell of the marine Spirorbis, 
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Se 
and covered up ultimately by mud and silt (now 
shale beds) containing innumerable shells of the 


minute Cyprides. Intermissions of long-continued 
submergence, and of long-continued swamp and 
forest conditions, have occurred at various stages 
in the formation of these interesting deposits. One 
of the groups is thus described, —Group Xi. com- 

mences with a layer of soil lying immediately over 
the truncated tops of the trees projecting through 
the last deposit. On this soil was formed a deep 
swamp, now represented by five feet of coal and 
bituminous shale, in alternate bands. Large quan- 

tities of clayey mud and sand buried this swamp, 

but not in such a manner as to preclude the con- 

temporaneous growth of many trees, some of which 
were entombed erect by the deposits forming around 
them. In the sandstones and shales thus formed, 

no less than six erect trees were observed at different 
levels, the lowest being rooted in the shale that 
now forms the roof of the coal-seam. Fifteen feet 
of the trunk of one of these trees still remain; two 
other stumps are respectively five. and six feet in 
height. These are accompanied by erect stalks of 
Calamites. The soil which was formed subsequently 
over these beds supports one of the thickest 
coal-seams in the whole section; and this marks a 
long and undisturbed accumulation of vegetable 
matter. The coal was then covered by clay, which 
became a soil for a forest of Sigillaria, as indicated 
by its being penetrated (like many other such 
‘underclays’) in all directions by the Stigmaria 
roots; this was then submerged for a sufficient 
time to allow of the formation of a thin bed con- 
taining Cypris and Spirorbis. Above this we find 
a series of beds indicating swamp-conditions, alter- 
nating with aqueous drift and deposition, and finally 
again giving place for a long period to a quiet 
estuary or lagoon, inhabited by Modiole and ganoid 
fish, and receiving but little mechanical sediment. 
We have here three distinct conditions of the sur- 
face. First, terrestrial surfaces, more or less per- 
manent; secondly, undisturbed marine or brackish 
water conditions; thirdly, intervening between 
these, the deposition (probably with considerable 
rapidity) of sandy and muddy sediment. There are 
also, we may observe, five distinct forest-soils, with- 
out any remains of the trees excepting their roots, 
and we find throughout the section that the forest- 
soils are much more frequently preserved than the 
forests themselves. Among the many objects of 
paleontological interest referred to by Mr. Dawson 
as occurring in these piled-up coal forests, are par- 
ticular erect coniferous trees of the Araucarian type, 
the various erect stumps of Sigillarie, with their 
stigmarian roots in situ, the upright Calamites, 
with leaves and rootlets, the reptilian foot-tracks, 
ripple-marks, and rain-marks on some of the 
beds, and especially the reptilian bones and the 
land shell found in one of the upright tree-stumps, 
and already described in a paper read by Sir C. 
Lyell before the Society, January 19, 1853, and 
published in the Society’s Journal. In conclusion, 
it is evident that the series of events indicated by 
this remarkable section belong to a succession of 
oscillations between terrestrial and aquatic circum- 
stances, without any material permanent change in 
the nature of the surface or in its organic inhabitants, 
but accompanied by a long-continued general sub- 
sidence; and it is probable that during a great part 
of the period the locality of this section was near 
the margin of the alluvial tract in question, where 
the local results of the successive changes of level 
would be more sensibly felt, and more easily re- 
corded, than nearer the open sea or farther inland. 
2. ‘On the Albion Coal-Measure, Nova Scotia,’ 
by H. Poole, Esq., and J. W. Dawson, Esq. In 
illustration of the physical phenomena of the coal 
deposits at Albion, Mr. Poole has supplied the 
plans and details of the trial works at these mines, 
and Mr. Dawson has furnished a geological sketch 
of the district, and a map of an ideal restoration of 
the surface at the time of the coal formation. The 
coal of the Albion mines is somewhat peculiar in 
its structure and chemical composition. It is more 
highly laminated, more bituminous, and much 
more free from sulphuret of iron, than coals from 
other parts of Nova Scotia. Mr. Dawson is of 





opinion that the Albion coal was formed in a de- 
pressed space separated by a bar of shingle from 
the more exposed flats without, on which the 
swamps and forests, with their alternations of 
marine conditions, existed, that gave origin to the 
Pictou coalseams. This would account for the great 
thickness of the Albion coal and carbonaceous 
shales, the absence of sandstone, and the peculiar 
texture and qualities of the coal, as well as the 
association with it of fish and Cyprides, since 
modern analogies show that such an enclosed space 
might be alternately a swamp and lagoon without 
any marked change in the nature of the mechanical 
deposits. 


Civit ENGINEERS.— Nov. 8th.—James Meadows 
Rendel, President, in the chair. The paper read 
was, ‘On the Speed and other Properties of Ocean 
Steamers, and on the Measurement of Ships for 
Tonnage,’ by Mr. A. Henderson. The two subjects 
were combined, for the purpose of affording facility 
for their discussion. After alluding to a paper 
brought before the Institution, in 1847, by the 
same Author, in which the fallacy of using regis- 
tered tonnage and nominal horse-power, as the 
index of the capabilities or speed of steamers, was 
shown, by a comparison of their relative propor- 
tions and elements of resistance with the steam- 
power employed, the present paper referred to a 
tabular form, containing copious details of dimen- 
sions and of general information, as to the form, 
proportions, and speed realized by ocean steamers, 
compiled from documents emanating from the 
Department of the Surveyor of the Navy, and from 
returns made to Parliament by the Post-office and 
Admiralty ; showing that, between the years 1845 
and 1851, on an aggregate mail service of 1,271,000 
miles, the speed realized only averaged 7°945 
knots per hour, which was far short of the speed 
generally supposed to be maintained by mail 
steamers; the highest speed being 8} knots per 
hour, between Marseilles and Alexandria, by H. M. 
mail packets, and the lowest 7} knots per hour, 
between Ceylon and China, by contract steamers. 
Reference was then made to a tabular statement, 
published by the Committee on Steam Communi- 
cation with India, showing the station of each 
steamer, including six packets of the Indian navy, 
running upwards of 325,000 miles, at a speed of 
8082 knots per hour, and eleven contract steamers 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, running 
above 533,720 miles, and averaging 7°972 knots 
per hour. By the same table the speed of the iron 
steamer Pekin was shown to be 7°733 knots per 
hour; the older timber steamers, Lady Mary Wood 
and Braganza, realizing only 7°378 knots and 
7°249 knots per hour respectively. Some obser- 
vations were offered, on the various proportions, 
forms, and resistance of ocean steamers, and the 
difficulty of obtaining a fair criterion of relative 
efficiency; with suggestions that the information 
might be obtained by recording the particulars 
required in the columns of a table, similar to one 
which was exhibited, from which it appeared, that 
the proportions of vessels varied from five and a 
quarter to eight times their breadth to their 
length. That the length of the five steamers 
realizing 8} knots per hour averaged less than six 
times: their breadth, while that of those which 
realized less than 74 knots averaged upwards of 
seven and a half times their breadth. Reference 
was made to the Oronoco, one of the largest new 
steamers, the particulars of which afforded much 
useful information, and which, if similarly collected 
from other sources and deposited in the archives of 
the Institution, would be most valuable, as the 
subject was daily becoming of greater interest and 
importance. The second part of the paper was 
‘On the Measurement of Ships.’ By the old law, 
or builder's measurement, the length (less 3-5ths 
of the breadth) multiplied by the breadth, and 
the product by half the breadth, and divided by 94, 
gave the registered tonnage. By an act passed in 
1836, and amended in 1845, a rule was adopted, 
based on the internal measurement of eleven 
breadths and four depths, taken at three sections, 


‘tonnage for an assessment of dues. 





the divisor 3,500 giving the registered tonnage. 
It was contended, that the present register of par- 
ticulars, by omitting the depth, gave less informa- 
tion than the old register; that calculations of 
tonnage deduced from internal measurement must 
show discrepancies of ten or even fifteen per cent. 
between the computed tonnage of timber and of 
iron ships of the same size or external bulk; there- 
fore it had become necessary to introduce a method 
of computation, deduced from both internal and 
external measurement, so as to combine the capa- 
city for stowage, and the weight of the load, and 
the displacement. The principle being to ascertain 
the external bulk and internal space in cubic feet, 
and to deduce from the mean of these, by the use 
of a factor 30, 31, or 32, a register of tonnage 
approximating to the old law, chiefly for statistical 
purposes, the external and internal dimensions 
in cubic feet giving the only correct definition of 
the size, capacity, and resistance of a vessel. In 
1849, the Tonnage Committee, including Mr. 
Parsons and Mr. Moorsom, reported that the 
equitable basis for charges was that of the entire 
cubical contents, measured externally, adopting a 
mode originated by Mr. Parsons, of taking curves 
of areas of vertical sections, measured externally to 
the height of the upper deck; but these views were 
opposed, on the ground that iron vessels had much 
greater internal capacity than timber vessels of 
the same external measurement, and also on the 
assumption that light or measurement goods ex- 
ceeded in amount heavy goods, or dead weight; 
whereas, from the trade returns No. 51, of 1850, 
it appeared, that of the total imports and exports, 
amounting to 10,760,217 tons, there were 7, 483,214 
tons of heavy goods, and 3,277,003 tons of light 
merchandize, thereby showing that a system com- 
bining external and internal measurements would be 
the most equitable. Mr. Moorsom proposed a mode 
of computing the internal capacity without the 
aid of diagrams, or curves of areas, and of ascer- 
taining the tonnage by dividing by 100 as more 
convenient. This new rule did not, however, give 
the burthen the vessel would carry, but merely the 
From both 
these propositions the author of the paper dis- 
sented ; considering it inexpedient to alter the pre- 
sent law, except to obtain a rule that should 
secure a correct mensuration and description of 
all kinds of vessels, so recorded on paper as to 
give the size, form, and construction of the vessel. 
The plan he proposed would afford the means of 
correctirg the measurement of sections, and would 
give facilities for forming a scale of displacement 
and curves of internal areas, from which the weight 
of cargo, or capacity for light goods, could be 
obtained. Vessels being sold, and often freighted, 
at a price based on their bulk and capacity, and 
the materials, fittings, masts, sails, and engines, 
being all more or less regulated by these two 
qualities, it was expedient they should both be 
recorded on the builder’s certificate, to be used 
whenever required by the officers usually employed 
in surveying ships, provided the mode of measure- 
ment and record was properly defined, exemplified 
by plans, and authorized by law. The practica- 
bility of effecting this was shown, by the exhibition 
of a pro forméd certificate of survey of a vessel, 
such as was proposed to be substituted for the usual 
builder’s certificate now required for registry ; 
the directions for the measurement of the sections 
and for striking the curves of areas were given, 
and exemplified by diagrams, together with the 
rule and the processes of computing the external 
bulk and the internal space; the displacement and 
registered tonnage being thus given for three 
several vessels, built of timber only, of wood plank- 
ing and iron frames, and entirely of iron, showing 
greater internal capacity of the two latter, as com- 
pared with the former. By a specification of the 
materials for these three vessels, the weight of 
the hull of a timber ship was shown to be 
184 tons, that of iron 148 tons, and of iron frames 
and wood planking 158 tons, the latter being 
represented as an arrangement of materials by 
which the author proposed to obtain the lightness 
and capacity of an iron ship, without the danger of 
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corrosion and of undue action on the compasses. 
These propositions, like Mr. Moorsom’s, had been 
submitted to the Board of Trade, with the view of 
suggesting the reorganization of the Tonnage Com- 
mittee, and the addition of members connected with 
shipping and with scientific societies, so as to pro- 
mote free discussion and the diffusion of informa- 
tion, and to obtain experience, conducing to the 
improvement of the mercantile marine, fishing- boats 
and life boats. The necessity for the co-operation 
of all engaged in maritime enterprise was urged 
from the experience of the limited improvement 
hitherto made in fishing-boats and life-boats, refer- 
ence being made to the circumstances of the failure 
of the prize model life-boat; concluding with a 
proposition, that the Admiralty should provide each 
coast-guard station with one of their model life- 
boats, and that a Mercantile Marine Association 
should be formed, for the prevention of loss from 
shipwreck, an end which could only be attained by 
the improvement of the forms and fittings of vessels 
and boats. 


ZooLocicaL. — Nov. 8th. —Dr. Gray, V.P., in 
the chair. The Evening Meetings, for scientific 
business, commenced at the Society's house, 11, 
Hanover-square, on Tuesday last, by a communi- 
cation from Professor Owen of the chief results of 
his dissection of the walrus (Zrichecus rosmarus), 
whose demise, at the gardens of the Zoological So- 
ciety, we noticed in our No. of Oct. 15. The author 
prefaced his anatomical descriptions by some re- 
marks on the physiognomy, attitudes, and move- 
ments of the living animal; and more especially 
dwelt on the superior strength of its fin-shaped 
limbs, as compared with the ordinary seals, the 
walrus being able when it moves on dry land to 
raise its trunk from the ground—in other words, to 
walk, a mode of progression which strikingly con- 
trasts with the awkward shuffle of the seal, as it 
trails its belly on the earth, aiding its fore-fins with 
the action of its powerful abdominal muscles. Both 
the bones and muscles of the fins of the walrus are 
more powerfully developed than in the seal, and 
this, the Professor explained, had reference, with- 
out doubt, to its natural habitat among bergs and 
floes of ice, and the necessity of clambering among 
and over the rough irregular surfaces ofsuch. The 
sex of the animal dissected was female ; the mamme 
were four in number, two abdominal and two ingui- 
nal. There was no trace of external ears, Each 
eye is defended by one circular external eyelid, 
and by a broad thin membrana nictitans ; there is 
asmall lacrymal gland, but no punctum lacrymale 
or ductus ad nasum. The subcutaneous cellular 
tissue was very coarse, tough, and elastic, almost 
granular to the touch, and resembling a corpus 
cavernosum. The disposition of the peritoneum and 
of the viscera of the abdomen was minutely de- 
scribed, and it was remarked that the odour of the 
visceral cavities and parts in the walrus resembled 
more that of ordinary land quadrupeds than the 

uliar odour noticed in the dissection of seals. 
But the flesh of the walrus was dark coloured as in 
the seal tribe. The stomach had the form of an 
elongated siphon closely bent upon itself; the liver 
was divided into seven lobes. There was a large 
gall-bladder. The intestines in this young animal, 
which did not exceed four feet in length, were 
seventy-five feet in length, the great intestine being 
only one foot in length, and the cwcwm coli one and 
ahalfinch. The kidneys were very complex, each 
being made up of about four hundred small kidneys 
or renules, and each of these showing the normal 
structure of a simple kidney, such as is found in 
the dog or lion, viz., with the cortical and medul- 
lary part, the pelvis, mammilla, and ureter. In 
the description of the viscera of the chest, which 
included a minute account of the heart, the large 
thymus gland was noticed, and the notched or 
serrated character of the anterior margin of the 
lungs. The foramen ovale and ductus arteriosus 
were both obliterated. The brain weighed 1 Ib. 9 oz, 
avoir., its convolutionsand structure were described. 
The hip-joint was found tobe devoid of the ligamen- 





the thorax and abdomen, and the memoir was ter- 
minated by a minute account of the dentition, and 
a disquisition on the homologies of the teeth of the 
walrus, as elucidated by the state of the dentition 
in the young animal dissected. Professor Owen 
detected the following minute teeth exposed or 
buried in the gum, and adhering to the gum and 
periosteum of the jaws,—two denticles in each pre- 
maxillary; two denticles in each maxillary bone, 
together with a deciduous canine; four denticles 
in each ramus of the mandible. He gave the fol- 
lowing as the formula of the deciduous dentition of 
the walrus :— 
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Of the permanent series the canine-tusks had 
pushed through the gum, and on laying open the 
substance of the jaws the following teeth were 
found in course of formation: in the premaxillary 
the successor of the second minute incisor; in the 
maxillary the successors of the two deciduous 
molars, together with a third molar. In the lower 
jaw the successor of the second deciduous incisor, 
the successors of the two deciduous molars, and a 
third similar permanent molar. The germ of the 
permanent tusk, confined to the upper jaw, was 
two inches in length, and, like the germs of the 
smaller permanent teeth, its base was widely open, 
and contained a large formative pulp. In addition 
to the upper canine-tusks, the normal number of 
functional teeth in the walrus is four on each side 
of both jaws; these teeth are simple, short, thick, 
and obtuse, having the office of grinders. With 
respect to their nature and homologies, Professor 
Owen argued that the first, from its position in the 
premaxillary bone, was ‘an incisor;’ the two fol- 
lowing teeth, by their position in the maxillary 
bone, and their relation to the deciduous denticles, 
were ‘premolar’ teeth; and he also regarded the 
last of the series of four, from its minor degree of 
development, as belonging rather to the same (pre- 
molar) series, than as being the first of the true 
molars. As the first of the molariform permanent 
teeth in the lower jaw passes in front of the perma- 
nent incisor above, when the mouth is closed, it 
must be regarded as an incisor: the other three 
grinders as being ‘ premolars,’ two being proved to 
be such by displacing vertically their predecessors, 
and the third, also, appearing to be of the same series 
by its state of development. The Professor accord- 
ingly proposed the following as the formula of the 
normal or functional dentition of the walrus :— 
is, = p 3 = 16. 
But, as might be expected in a dentition deviating 
so remarkably from that of other mammals of the 
same order, varieties are not unfrequently met with 
in the number of the teeth of the walrus. Pro- 
fessor Owen cited instances of such varieties in ten 
skulls of the walrus of different ages and sex. The 
result of which was, that occasionally a small tooth 
was found anterior to the normal series of four, and 
more commonly in the upper than in the lower 
jaw; and that, more rarely, a small tooth was 
superadded behind the normal four, in the upper 
jaw, and still more rarely in the lower jaw: the 
formula of the dentition of such varieties, in excess, 
being, — 
-2—2 ,1—1 3—3 1—1 
‘=> Coy Ps * i= 26. 

The additional anterior small incisor was due either 
to the retention and growth of the first deciduous 
denticle, or to the development of a small successor 
to it. The additional posterior grinder was due to 
the occasional development of a germ in the back 
part of the gum or jaw. The minute milk-teeth 
relate, by their gubernacula, to the development of 
the permanent teeth, but seem never to be put to 
use themselves; the milk-canine was buried in the 
gum outside the protruded point of the permanent 
canine; so that this tooth is extricated and cuts the 
gum before the tooth of which it is the successor, 
that tooth being probably removed by absorption. 
Here, therefore, was another instance, analogous to 
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parts developed without any obvious offi e as organs 
of mastication, but serving to illustrate the relation 
of adhesion to a more normal type of dentition, 
In conclusion, Professor Owen remarked that the 
food of the walrus consisted, in a state of nature. 
of sea-weed, crustaceans, and mollusks; and that, 
although by the totality of its organization, it must 
be placed near the seals, and with them be classed 
in the order Carnivora, yet that the incisors and 
premolars were alike well adapted to pound marine 
plants, and to break and crush shells. Fragments 
of a bivalve shell, a specie of Mya, had been found 
with pounded sea-weed, by the surgeon of Parry’s 
Polar Expedition, in the stomach of a full-grown 
walrus. ‘The great descending canine tusks serye 
as weapons of offence and defence, and to aid the 
animal in mounting and clambering over ice-blocks, 
bergs, and. fioes, in the Arctic seas, in which the 
walrus has been organized to enjoy its existence, 

Mr. Gould exhibited a collection of the species of 
true pheasants, amounting to six in number, with 
a view of tracing the origin of the ring-necked 
variety, which is frequently shot in this country, 
The most interesting bird in this collection was one 
inhabiting the Crimea and Mongolia, transmitted 
to Mr. Gould by Mr. Brandt, to which the latter 
naturalist has given the name of Mongolicus. It 
appears probable that both this species and the 
Chinese Phasianus torquatus have had a share in 
producing the ring-necked pheasants, which are 
now more or less abundant in most of the English 
counties. After some observations by Mr. Yarrell, 
the secretary read a paper by Mr. W. Thompson, 
‘On a new species of Corynactis,’ obtained by hin- 
self at Weymouth, in September last; it was named 
Corynactis heterocera. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Geographical, 8} p.m. (at 21, Regent-street.)— 
(Captain Inglefield, R.N., on the North-West 
Passage.) 

— British Architects, 8 p.m. 

— Medical, 8 p.m.—(Special Physiological Meeting, 
Dr. Crisp on the Heart.) 

— School of Mines.—(Dr. Hofmann on Chemistry, 
10 a.m.)—(Professor Hunt on Physics, 12 a.m,) 

Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m. 

— Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Mr. A. Henderson on 
Large Ocean Steamers; their scientific construe 
tion, capabilities for navigation, and commercial 
economy.) 

— School of Mines.—(Dr. Percy on Metallurgy, 11 
a.m.)—(Professor Smyth on Mineralogy, 2 p.m) 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 

—  Geologica].—(1. Mr. Trimmer on the Superficial 
Deposits of the Isle of Wight; 2. The Rev. Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, Further Remarks on the Geo 
logy of parts of Wales.) 8 p.m. 

— School of Mines.—(Professor Hunt on Physics, 
12 a.m.)—(Professor Smyth on Mineralogy, 2 


p.m.) 
Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m. 
— Antiquaries, 8 p.m. ; 
— School of Mines. — (Dr. Hofmann on Chemistry, 
10 a.m.) — (Professor Smyth on Mineralogy, 


2 p.m. 
Friday —Schoo! of Mines.—(Dr. Percy on Chemistry, 10 a.m.) 
—(Professor Hunt on Physics, 12 a.m.) 
Saturday—Medical, 8 p.m. 
— Asiatic, 2 p.m. 





VARIETIES. 
Nov. 9th, 1853. 

British Museum—-Coins, Medals, and Gems.— 
Among the vast multitudes who visit our national 
museum every year, how many know that it con- 
tains a single coin or medal? That there are many 
who would desire to see them, if aware of their 
existence, is evident from the fact that half-a-dozen 
coins cannot be exhibited in a dealer's tray without 
as many heads constantly round them; and also 
that there are few persons who have not made some 
little collection of such articles. It is well known 
that the Medal Room is not very accessible, and 
when an entry has been obtained it is not easy ior 
any one who is not a foreigner to view much of 
its contents. There are doubtless some advan- 
tages in any system which has been long continued, 
though not obvious to every one. Now, granting 
such to be the case, yet the public rooms might be 
supplied with a collection sufficiently attractive 
and instructive for ordinary observers, without the 
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slightest derangement to the old régime. This 
might be accomplished by making the duplicates 
available. The museum frequently obtains entire 
collections at a time, either by purchase or bequest; 
and the consequence is, that there are hundreds 
upon hundreds of duplicate coins stowed away as 
lumber, not awaiting a sale, but altogether as 
useless “as before they were disinterred from the 
earth, When an object of desirable acquisition 
is offered at the Medal Room, but refused for 
want of funds—no uncommon circumstance— 
the officers have no power to exchange one 
of these serviceless duplicates for it, and thus to 
enrich the collection at the cost of an encumbrance. 
There seems to be a natural taste for antiquity 
among educated people; and possibly the well- 
known zeal of the French in matters of this kind 
may be stimulated by the advantages, which they 
possess to a far greater extent than ourselves, of 
obtaining access to these things. The gems of the 
Hamilton and other collections, which formed a 
very attractive subject in the Gallery of Antiquities 
in the old building, have been removed from 
public inspection to a closed room in the new 
structure. I cannot guess the reason for this de- 
privation. The same fate has attended the Port- 
land vase since it was mended, but as this is 
private property, its seclusion may rest on different 
grounds. Cur Bono. 

* * We incline to think, with our correspondent, 
that the keepers of departments in the British 
Museum might, with much benefit to the collec- 
tions, be allowed the power of supplying their de- 
siderata by the exchange of duplicates. 


The Carlton Club.—It may interest some of our 
readers to know that the Carlton Club, in Pall- 
Mall, is about to be completed, under the direction 
of Mr. S. Smirke, with all its three fronts finished 
as the wing lately built, using polished granite 
shafts for the columns and pilasters throughout. 
Mr. Kelk has taken the contract, and has under- 
taken to complete it early in 1855. Mr. Thomas 
is to execute the carving of the exterior. The Club 
in the meantime will occupy the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s house adjoining, the present coffee-room of 
the Club being temporarily connected with it, so 
that the members may continue uninterruptedly 
to use that room.— Builder. 


Dr, Pertz, the head librarian of the Royal 
Library at Berlin, has returned from his tour in 
England, undertaken for the purpose of examining 
if the principal libraries contained any materials 
that might assist him in the further prosecution of 
his great work, ‘ Monumenta Germaniz Historica.’ 
The most valuable result of Dr. Pertz’s inquiries 
in England consists, we understand, in his having 
obtained a transcript of the ‘Chronicon Placen- 
tinum,’ which is of great importance for the times 
of the Emperors Frederick I. and II. The ori- 
ginal is in the British Museum.—Zimes. 

Belgian Libraries. —The number of public 
libraries in Belgium is twenty-one. The principal 
of them is, of course, the Bibliothtque Royale at 
Brussels. It contains 180,000 volumes, 19,688 
manuscripts, 30,000 engravings, and 14,000 medals 
and coins. It increases its collection by, on an 
average, 3000 volumes a year. The libraries next 
in importance are those of the University of 
Louvain, which has 60,000 volumes ; the University 
of Ghent, 59,650 volumes; Tournay, 26,230 
velumes; Antwerp, 19,148 volumes; Namur, 
17,000 volumes; Mons, 15,000 volumes; Bruges, 
10,500 volumes; and Ypres, 9500 volumes. 

The North-West Passaye.—The following lines 
from Thomson’s ‘ Winter’ have a special interest 
at the present moment :— 

“Miserable they! 
Who here entangled in the gathering ice 
Take their last look of the descending sun, 
While full of death, and fierce with ten-fold frost, 
The long long night, incumbent o’er their heads, 
Falls horrible. Such was the Briton’s fate, 
As with first prow (what have not Britons dared!) 
He for the passage sought, attempted since 
So much in vain, and seeming to be shut 
By jealous nature with eternal bars.” 











SOLICITORS AND GENERAL LIFE 

0 ASSURANC SOCIETY, 52, Chancery Lane, London. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 

Tuts SocreTY PRESENTS THE } OLLOWING ADVANTAGES 

The security of a subscribed Capital of ONE MILLION. 

Exemption of the Assured from all liability. 

Premiums affording particular advantages to young lives. 

Participating and Non-Participating Premiums. 

In the former EIGHTY PER CENT. or FOUR-FIFTHS of the 
profits are divided amongst the Assured triennally, either by way of 
addition to the sum assured, or in diminution of Premium, at their 
option. 

No deduction is made from the four-fifths of the profits for inte- 
rest on Capital, for a Guarantee Fund, or on any other account. 

POLICIES FREE OF StAMP DUTY and INDISPUTABLE, 
except in case of fraud. 

At the General Meeting, on the 31st of May last, A BONUS was 
deciared of nearly Two Per Cenr. per annum on the amount 
assured, or at the rate of from THIRTY to upwards of SIXTY per 
cent. on the Premiums paid. 

POLICIES share in the Profits, even if ONE PREMIUM ONLY 
has been paid. 

Next DIVISION OF PROFITS in 1856. 

‘The Directors meet on Thursdays, at 2 o’Clock. Assurances may 
be effected by applying on any other day, between the hours of 10 
and 4, at the Office of the Society, where prospectuses and all other 
requisite information can be obtaine 

CHARLES JOIN GILL, Secretary. 





















NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 18u4. 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 

— distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 
others— 

Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
security, and constructed to meet the various wants of Assurers, 
and every risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended. 

One-half the Lite Premium for the first Five years may remain 
on credit. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Company. 

Loans granted on approved Personal Security. 

Assured not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most other 
Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to another in 
decked vessels, without Licence, and to British North America, 
and many parts of the United States, without extra Premium, by 
merely giving the ordinary notice to the Oftice in London of the 
intended visit. 

Whole- world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of Pre 
mium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a real se 
curity. 

Prospectuses. and every information, may be obtained upor 
application to the Resident Director. 


Note BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
mi PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor. —ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Kevenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 
credit for the first five years 

Tables of incressing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 


Premium to Insure £100 at death. 











Age| First |Second| Third Fourth Fifth |Remainder 
‘st Year. | Year. Year. Year. Year. of Life. 

£8. al€s. dj£sa/£aa]}£s4a| £5. 4 
20 )018 2}019 2} 1 0 Sj} 1 1 5 12 8] ils z 
30/1 3 9/1 5 2) 1 6 8 18 4 110 0 210 5 
49 }1 11 10] 1 13 9| 115 10 118 1 260 6 3.8 3 





Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 185%, and in which prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 











Date of Policy.! Sum Insured. Jonuses. | Amount. 
£ £ 8. d. & «4. 

1825 5000 1926 2 4 | 6926 2 4 
1825 2000 | 770 9 9 | 277) 9 9 
24 


1828 2000 ; 1058 2 4 4038 2 





Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Sceretiry. 

*,* Applications for Agencies ma, be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank buildings. 





peer ENDOWMENT, LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Black- 
friars, London. 





Caprrat £500,000. 
Directors. 
William Butt rworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John F 

Lewis Burroughs, Esq. | 

Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. 

Major Henderson. Major Turner. 

C. H. Lat suche, Esq. Joshus Walker, Esq. 

The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in red retion of the Premium to 
parties who have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 
Profit Scale. 

Endowments and Annuities «ranted as usual. 
INDIA BRANCH. 

The Society has Branch Establishments at Caleutta¢ Madras, 
and Bombay. 

*.* Tables of Rates, both English and Indian, ean be had on 
application at the Office. 


uller, Esq , Deputy-Chairman. 
Edward Lee. Esq. 
Colonel Ouseley. 






JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 





Y‘AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Crescent, New bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
Directors. 


Robert Alexander Gray, Fsq., Chairman. 
Thomas Devas, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. Joshua Lock wood, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. W. A. Peacock, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 
Charles Thomas Holcombe, Esq. | ‘Thomas G. Sambrooke, Esq. 
Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. William Wybrow, Esq. 
Actuary and Secretary.—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 

The business of the Company comprises assuraxce on lives and 
survivorships, the purchase of life interests, the sale and purchase 
of cont ngent and deferred annuities, loans of money on mort- 
gage, &. 

This Company was established in 1897, is empowered by the Act 
of Parliament 53 Geo. III., and 1s regulated by deed enrolled in the 
High Court of Chancery. 

The Company was originally a strictly proprietary one. The 
assured. on the participating scale, now participate quinquennially 
in four-fifths of the amount to be divided. 

‘The Directors have availed themselves of the more accurate in- 
formation recently obtained as to the rate of mortality amongst 
assured lives, and have modified the tables originally constructed 
for the Company accordingly. 

The rates now charged are lower than those required by many of 
the offices, and, as compared with them, a bonus is in fact at once 
secured by effecting an assurance with the Eagle Company. 

To the present time (185+ the assured have received from the 
Company, in satisfaction of their claims, upwards of £1,400 060. 

The amount at present assured is £3,(00,000 nearly, and the 
income of the Company is about £130,000. 

At the last division of surplus, about £!20,000 was added to the 
sums assured under policies fur the whole term of ‘ife. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, and not being 
engaged in mining or gold digging, to reside in any country—or to 
pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by profession) between 
any two parts of the same hemisphere—distant more than 33 deg. 
from the equator, without extra charge. 

All POLICY STAMPS and MEDICAL FEES ARE NOW PAID 
by the COMPANY. 

The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progr. ss, Pro- 
spectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, op 
application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 












NION ASSURANCE OFFICE,.—Fire, Life, 
Annuities—Cornhill and Baker-street, London; College 


green, Dublin; and Gronengen-street, Hambuig: instituted 
a.v. 1714 





JAMES RENTLEY, Esq., Chairman. 
STEPHEN WILSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
The Directors of the Union Society desire to draw the attention 
of the public to the Act of Parliament just passed encouraging the 


- principles of life insurance, by allowing prem ums to be deducted 


from returns of Income Tax. Insurance may also be advantage- 
ously and specially effected under the New Succession Duty Act. 
The Union Society, institutea in the year i714, offer moderate 
rates. according to the improved duration of Jife. Its capital and 
funds, accumulated during the period of nearly 140 years, gua- 
rantee that claims will be pa d promptly and undisputedly ; while 
bonuses are divided in various mode~ to suit the convenie ce and 
wishes of all. THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 
Life policy stamps and medical ‘ees are paid by the Society. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1797. 
70, Lombard Strect, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. Thomas Hodgson. Esq. 
William Davis, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holiand, Esq. 
Richard Fuller, Esq. J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. C Hampden Turner, Esq.,F.R.S. 
Henry Grace, Esq. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
N.B.—No charge for Policy Stamp. 

The present Si ptennial period, prior to the next Division of 
Profits, will terminate on the 2nd July, 1854. All Policies now 
effected (and afterwards continued in force for five years) on the 
Participating Scale of Premium, will share in the Surplus. 

For prospectuses and forms of proposal apply at the offices as 
above, or to any of the Company’s agents. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 








BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
7, Sv. Martin’s Pracr, TRaFaLcaR Square, Lonpon. 
Established May, 1844. 


ARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 

are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by 

which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect Se- 
curity. 

The Interest is payable in Janvany and Jury, and for the con- 
venience of Depositors residing at a distance, will, on application, 
be paid either at the Branch Offices, or through Country Bankers, 
without expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
*.* Prospectuses free on application. 


‘PECIAL NOTICE.—Intending Life Assurers, 
K and Policy-holders in other Companies, are invited toexamine 
the Rates, Principles, and Provisions of the SCUTTISH PROVI- 
DENT INSTILUTION, the only Society in which the advantages 
of Mutual Assurance can be obtained at moderate premiums 
Since its establishment in 1837 it has issued upwa:ds of 6,500 ro i- 
cies, covering Assurances greatly exceeding £2,5:0,.0, a result 
the more satisfactory as no indiscriminate Commission has been 
paid for it. The whole regulations and adm:nistra:ion of the So- 
¢ ety are as liberal as is consistent with s fety and right principle. 

Every information afforded, either personally or by letter, on 
application to GE URGE RANT, Resident Secretary. 

Stamp Duty on Policies not charged. 
London Branch, 12, Moorgate Street. 


EF TVOYE and Co., 154, Regent Street, 

Jewellers, Dressing-Case Makers, &c., desire the inspection 
of the nobility, geutry, and public to their new and elegant Stock, 
comprising every novelty for use and ornament. Gold watches, 
four holes jeweiled, horizontal escapements, warranted, £4 48. 
Silver watches, £2 10s. Solid gold chains, of their own manufac- 
ture, sold at per oz.,and the fashion only charged. The gold in 
the chains and in all articles of jewellery suaranteed, and re-pur- 
chased at the price charged. Splendid new assortment of brace- 
lets, rings, &c., designed expressly for them by native and foreign 
artists. Every description of plate or jewellery puyohased for cash 
or taken in exchange. 
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THE 


EDINBURGH GUARDIAN, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 


Is a First-Class Weekly Newspaper, like the London Examiner, Spectator, and Lecder, 
mainly distinguished by Original Articles on Politics and Literature; but combining with 
these the fullest digest of Social, Commercial, and General News. 

Strange to say, Edinburgh—ever foremost, not only in adopting, but in originating, 
new forms of literary activity—has never, until the establishment of the Guardian, had 
such a paper. Fifty years ago, in the Edinburgh Review, it gave birth to the race of 
Quarterlies, and thus created a new era in literature; a few years later it sent forth Black. 
wood's Magazine, which soon took the first rank amongst the Monthlies; and later still, 
in Chambers’s Journal, it led the way with a Weekly Miscellany, long without a rival, and 
still in circulation unsurpassed. But it has never had—what, if well conducted, unites in 
a measure the special excellences of the Review, the Magazine, and the Journal—a Literary 
Weekly. Newspaper. The Guardian has stepped in to occupy this vacant ground; and the 
hearty welcome it has received in this its new form, sufficiently proves how much such a 
paper was really wanted. It has now completed the first six months of its existence; and 
though during that period it has necessarily had to contend with the disadvantages of 
imperfect organization, it is already fully established. Its circulation is still rapidly 
increasing; and the Proprietors are determined that no effort shall be wanting to make it 
worthy of yet wider success, In entering on the second half-year, they have accordingly 
re-organized the machinery of the paper, and placed the several departments of News, 
Politics, and Literature under efficient superintendence and control,—the advantage of 
which arrangement will, they believe, be at once seen in the greater completeness and 
excellence of each. 

With regard to the first—NEWS—it may be enough to say, in general, that the 
fullest particulars of Home, Foreign, and Colonial Intelligence will be given under these 
heads in the body of the paper; while the most striking occurrences of the week will be 
sketched in a bird’s-eye view on the first page. It may be added, that in order to secure 
the best Commercial and Colonial Information, Special Correspondents will be engaged in 
the great centres of commerce at home and abroad. 

But while thus giving a full record gf passing events, the Guardian will devote more 
attention than heretofore to subjects of lasting interest, especiallyto LITERATURE; 
that after its purpose as a Newspaper is served it may retain a permanent value, and be 
kept as a Literary Chronicle and Review. In thus taking higher ground, and addressing a 
wider circle of readers, it is proper to explain the general purpose which the Guardian, in 
its Original Articles, will keep in view. It will seek, then, to interpret and to help the best 
tendencies of the day; and notwithstanding the abuse that is constantly lavished on this 
“ignorant present time,” there are at work tendencies eminently worthy of interpretation 
and help. On every hand there are signs of a new and noble life stirring beneath our 
social forms; one of the most hopeful of these being the dissolution of parties, and the 
decay of party spirit, both in literature and politics; and this too, manifestly, as the result 
of clearer insight and more catholic feeling. 

In POLITICS, for instance, parties are notoriously broken up, and that, too, in 
the interest of the general good. We have a coalition Cabinet, a silent, or all but silent, 
Opposition, yet the national wrath sleeps—the British Lion forgets to roar. Conservatives 
and Liberals no longer exist. These terms mean anything or nothing, or the same thing 
indifferently ; and, indeed, as though to show that neither of them alone retains meaning 
enough to mark a difference, they are now commonly united ; so that Liberal-Conservative 
or Conservative-Liberal becomes the popular designation for gentlemen of easy political 


ART, moreover, now beginning to revive, and to exert an influence on our national 
life, naturally sympathizes with the higher spirit of the time, Its seeks its inspiration in 
nature and humanity, and will thus become at once more catholic and true, Painting 
leaves the close air and heavy shadows of the studio, and turns to nature with something 
of the freshness and devotion of its early love. Sculpture and Architecture strive after new 
life. And we need only advert to the position of Music—the inspired dowry of the present 
age—to show that one art at least is full of vitality and power. It embodies toa rare extent 
the creative genius of the time; it is training, and that successfully, an inartistic people to 
the enjoyment of its noblest works ; and thus moving as a living power in our social life, it 
will soon, if they revive not, attract to itself the support still given to other arts out of 
which reality has died. The Guardian has thus a work to do in relation to Art, and will 
faithfully perform that work in the direction both of Art-Criticism and of Art-Education, 
Its Art-Criticism will be conducted on the principle of avoiding as much as possible mere 
technical talk, Our love of Art, and desire to extend its influence, are too sincere to 
sanction any trifling with it in unintelligible words, On the contrary, we shall try to 
create a general interest in works of Art by referring to them in simple terms, and judging 
of them not so much by the mechanical means they employ as by the life they contain—not 
by the technical skill they display, but rather by the idea they embody, and the conformity 
of that idea with the true end of Art. ; 

Though not the organ of any school of metaphysics, nor the representative of any 
Church, the Guardian, looking on PHILOSOPHY as the last term of thought, and 
on RELIGION, in the perfect form of Christianity, as the true centre of life, will be 
directly connected with both; and while the influence of this union must in general be 
latent rather than manifest, it will not scruple, when occasion naturally arises, to connect 
the circumference with the centre, by showing how all lines of thought and action, if good 
and true, necessarily meet in the highest life, 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


It will be evident that a paper of this kind above described, and conducted in the 
manner age aspen must possess the highest advantages as an advertising medium, in pro- 
portion to the extent of its circulation. Unlike those newspapers that are devoted to the 
mere current events of the day,—which are glanced at in the: reading-room, or thrown 
aside as soon as the principal contents are perused—a journal of this class possesses ‘a per- 
manent value which Advertisers cannot fail to appreciate. It is taken into the family, it is 





read during the week, and it is then preserved as a record of the current Politics, Litera. 


ture, and News; while the character of the paper is in itself a sufficient guarantee for that 
of its readers. 

Since the commencement of the Guardian, the Proprictors have been careful to seeure 
its respectability by excluding objectionable announcements of all kinds, whether as 
advertisements or under the equivocal form of ea or articles of intelligence. Every- 
thing in the shape of quackery and puffing, whether direct or indirect, has on, and will 
continue to be, strictly excluded. the unvarying observance of this rule (in which the 
Guardian has stood alone among Edinburgh newspapers), the proprietors have established 
the unquestionable respectability of the advertising columns of the paper—a matter scarcely 
less important to the better class of Advertisers than the position of a journal as an organ 
of general intelligence. 

That these advantages have already been widely appreciated is apparent from the fol- 
lowing table, showing the number of Advertisements in each of the Edinburgh Saturday 
newspapers since the abolition of the duty:— 





virtue. Nor have the more straightforward distinctions fared much better, The g 
Tory and the genuine Radical, as parties in the State, have passed away; but the forces they 
respectively represented—public opinion and legislative science—still remain; although 
now, instead of warring against each other, as in time past, they are beginning to work 
out together the problem of the public good. To all such working, by whomsoever carried 
on, the Guardian will give its earnest support. In the belief that legislative ability, acting 
on enlightened publie opinion, is the true condition of rational progress, it will fully reflect 
the temper ofthe one, and freely examine the action of the other; thus at once interpreting 
the wants of the people and criticising the measures of the Government. 

The influence of the same tendency is to be seen in SCLIENCE and LITERA- 
TURE. The feudalism of Science is fast passing away. The serfs of ignorance are daily 
becoming freemen on that lordly soil. The most accomplished professors are learning to 
translate the mysteries of Science into the vulgar tongue; and their general power is 
estimated, not so much by extent of acquirement as by proved ability to render what they 
know intelligible to others. The Guardian will help to the utmost this good work of 
interpretation, by treating scientific subjects in a clear and forcible, but at the same time 
thoroughly popular, manner. 

LITERATURE, also, is now less sectarian than formerly. It seeks the good of 
all, rather than the glory of distinguished chiefs. Instead of being a luxury for the few, it 
is nutriment for the many. The Literature of to-day has a far nobler aim and a more 
catholic address than that of the last age. In the clear consciousness of its true purpose, 
it is content to work at a distance from the strife of faction, and without the exciting 
stimulus of party spirit. Touched with something of the sacredness of that human life out 
of which it springs, and of which, in its various moods, it is the rich and expressive image, 
it willingly puts on the humblest dress and speaks the plainest language, in order that it 
may the better accomplish its end. That end is to convert the wisdom and experience of 
the most gifted to the common good; to enable the heads that think to give strength and 
calmness to the hands that labour, and thus bind our social relations into the unity of a 
common life. The Guardian will gladly identify itself with this aim. It will give its chief 
attention to Literature, believing that it must supply to the life of action the reflective dis- 
cipline necessary to guide its working, restrain its excess, and lead it to the noblest ends. 












MINING 2.0 cenach coecancasacesdrncoactteeesans 42 43 52 74 94 
i) re | 46 58 71 110 121 
20th =, 50 77 77 141 139 
re 58 lll 66 160 136 

3rd September . 69 108 96 158 131 
10th ” F 52 117 111 153 1380 


17th ” 64 114 108 156 151 
59 110 162 192 207 


99 138 202 242 194 




















Witness...| 975 








Scotsman..,,.| 1,386 
GUARDIAN...| 1,353 


From this table, it will be seen that the Guardian is already almost first among its 
contemporaries as regards the number of its Advertisements,—the Scotewan, which, in 
this respect, stands far ahead of all the other Edinburgh newspapers, being the gnly one in 
advance of it, and that by but a very small number. From the arrangements now being 
made to give greater etliciency and more extensive circulation to the Guardian, its value 
as an advertising medium will, of course, be very much increased. 











Rate of Advertising Charges. 
One Shilling for Four lines, and Threepenée for every additional line. 
Business Cards, 10s. a Quarter cash, in advance; 13s. credit. 
Terms of Subscription. 
Ten Shillings for Six Months, payable in advance, 
Eleven Shillings for Six Months, credit. 





*.* Monzy Orpers Payable TO ALEXANDER MACKAY. 





OFFICE, 279, HIGH STREET, (IN FRONT OF ROYAL EXCHANGE) 











by him at the Office of Messrs. 


Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturiay, November 12, 1853. 


London: Printed by Lovell Reeve, of §, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the Office of Messrs Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, aforesaid’, 
and published Reeve 
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